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Dr. ROOKE’S | CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 
ANTI-LANGET COUGH ELIXIR 
All who wish to preserve health | joot Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
and thus prolong life, should read | Scarborough, Author of the “ Anti- 


, * Lancet.” 
Dr. Rooke's Antt- Lancet, hand Handy It Has been used with the most signal 
Guide to Domestic Medicine, which | success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
can be had GRATIS from any tion, Coughs, eo a ie tive 
Chemist, or POST FREE from | US" PRreath, ed all Affections of the 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Throat and Chest. 


Concerning this book, which con- Sold » oT at Is. ot +, i» and 
: . 11s. each, by respectable Chemists, 
tains 168 pages, the late eminent | 414 wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- Chemist, Scarborough. 

served :—~“ Jt will be an incalculable x Bewiite chant read Contyfptites 
' Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
boon to every person who can reaa | 4x5 AIn-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 


and think.” be had Gratis of all Chemists. 














Part V. now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London: a Pilerimage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





A large edition of this magnificent work having been sold in monthly Five Shilling 
Parts, and in the complete form, in richly bound volumes, Messrs. GRANT & Co. are 
now republishing the book in 7wenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 

The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. 

With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & Co., 


67, 69, 71, 73,77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post- 
Free on application. 


ABERDEEN POLISHED GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £ 
Letter-Cutting oe and Beautiful. 
Best Quality Granite and Marble Work of all kinds. 


Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted complete. Plans, Prices, and 
Carriage-free Terms to all parts of the World, from 


LEGGE, SCULPTOR, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 











THEWINDOWBLIND(}F THEPERIOD 


IS THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 
Licht Fixes inHaur THe UsuatSpace,ELeEGANT 


INAPPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESTRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION.ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


HODKINSON & CLARKE 


CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 








LIFTS AND HOISTS 


(PATENT SAFET 
Of all sizes, for —— ~ or Hand _ for ~ Haar Hotels, on Banks, and Private 
Houses. Prospectuses, Drawings, and Estimates free 


BUNNETT AND CO. (LIMITED)., 


Sole Patentees, 90, Queen Street, Cheapside ; Works, New Cross. 





PORTRUSH, CO. ANTRIM. 


ARAAAAAAAAAAAA AO 


THE ANTRIM ARMS HOTEL 


Has been thoroughly renovated and fitted up with all modern improvements. Handsome Ladies’ Rooms. 
Drawing Rooms. Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Table d’Hote at 6.45. Hotel Omnibus meets all 


Trains and Steamers. T. E. LINDEN, Profrietor. 
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New System tem of Life Assurance. 


ae 


THE 


POsiTIVE GOVERNMENT: Security 


Life Assurance Company, Limited. 
CHIEF OFFICES—34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ‘OVER £250, ooo. 











Central Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, G.B.C., G@.C.S.I., Commander-in-Chief of the 


Forces in Ireland. 


Tuomas HuGues, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 
M.-H. CHAyTOR, Esq., Chairman of the National Discount Company, and Alliance 


Bank. 
Auditor of the Life Assurance Fund. 
W. Farr, Esq., M.D., bs ana anne arwete Somerset House. 


The Special Features of the Positive System are: 


t.—Government Securities for Assurers instead of the miscellaneous securities of ordi- 
nary Companies. This great advantage is provided by the investment in 
Government Securities, in Trustees’ names, of the whole of the net premiums 
paid on each Assurance, in addition to which £51,000 of Consels are also 
invested for a similar purpose, such funds being strictly hypothecated for the 

rpose of paying claims under policies, 

2.—A Regotiable missory Note for each premium, payable in full “‘ To Bearer,” on the 
death of the life assured, or convertible into cash at any time during lifetime, to 
the extent of 40 per cent. of the premiums paid. 

3.—If you only pay one premium, and never pay another, you are still assured as 
long as you live, for the value of yur first premium. 

4.—Payment of premiums for limited periods, instead of for whole lifetime. 

5.—Abolition of all conditions as to travelling and residence abroad. 

6.—Under all possible contingencies the assured in the “ Positive ” exercises independent 
control over the Office; he can at any time retire from it without loss; ‘his position 
is defined when he pays his first premium, and nothing can occur to — him 


ef benefits he-has-purchased. . - 
Statement of Life Business, as on Sist December, 1674. ' 
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F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
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JOSEPH W. GRAY, 
— TORQUAY, 
MANUFACTURER AND ERECTER OF 
DEVON TOR RANGES, 
BATHS,’ HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


AND THE BEST MODERN APPLIANCES FOR 


COOKING, WARMING, LIGHTING, VENTILATING, AND. SANITARY PURPOSES, 


Also for Kitchens, Bath Rooms, Laundries, and Conservatories. 





Devon Tor Ranges or Ventilating ‘Open-fire Kitcheners are the 
only Kitchen Stoves which prove thoroughly satisfactory in every 
respect. The distinguishing advantages over the best of others may be thus 
summarised— 

(a) The greatest possible Economy of Fuel combined with the highest 


efficiency. ‘ 

(4) Extreme Durability. It may be said that practically Devon Tor 
Ranges cost nothing whatever for repairs. 

(c) Greater Comfort, Healthiness, Cleanliness, and Convenience owing to the 
simple open-fire arrangement and facility with which flues can be swept. 

(d) Perfect Ovens and” Roasters heating well both at bottom and top, properly 
ventilated and efficient whilst roasting before the fire. 


FACTS CONCERNING DEVON TOR RANGES. 

During the last ten years hundreds have been sold in various parts of the Kingdom, 
In only two known instances have any repairs been required. .The loose iron side 
cheeks and false.bottom to — require renewal occasionally at a trifling cost and 
need no workman to. fix. 

A Family Range 4ft. wide consumes only 7cwt. per month, or less than }cwt. per 
day. Others less or more, according to size. 

In every case these Ranges give unqualified satisfaction, and in no instance has a 
Devon Tor Range beeh displaced: or cupersoted by one of another deseription. 


DEVON TOR RANGES. 

“A thoroughly high class kitchener notwithstanding its very moderate price.”—Cirvil Service 
Gazette. 

“* Specially remarkable for economy of fuel.””—Cassel/’s Guide to the International Exhibition. 

“‘ Rapidly rising into popularity, as their merits are becoming known.” — Western Morning News. 

“ Of good appearance, arid suggestive’ of strength and utility.”—Casse//’s Guide to the 
International Exhibition. ‘ 

“Not only commend.themselves ,to the eye, but appear everywhere to have elicited unqualified 
praise from those who have put them to thé ‘test during the last eight or ten years.” —/vryuay 


Directory. 
DEVON TOR RANGES. 
“It is an unqualified success ; the connection with the Bath Room works excellently.”—Grorce 
H. Rovuss. 
“‘ It is the most economical range I know of.”-—Witson W. Puipson, C.E. 
“ The saving of fuel is immense.””"—Epmunp ApDcock. 
“ Has more than fulfilled your promises respecting it.”—W. B. Norcutt 
“ Has never been the least trouble.”—Rev. J. TAHouRDIN. 
* Has paid its own expenses in saving of fue].”—Dr. RipvGk, F.R.C.S. 
“ T am mere than satisfied with it, the most eSonomical range I have ever seen.”—Dr. Poyntz 
WRIGHT. 
“ Has answered admir: ably, and gives complete satisfaction.”"—Dr. PoLtock. 
“* All we could desire.” —W™M. Srtwdop 
“My cook speaks very highly‘of it.’—"  Bucknam, C.E. 
“ It works without a hitch. 7 W M, Gostiine. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars, with Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and 
100 References, post free from 


J. W. GRAY’S SOLE DEPOT, TORQUAY. 
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AU PETIT ST-THOMAS. 


Hlagasins de Aoubeautes, 


RUE DU BAC, Nos. 27, 29, 31, 38, et 35, et 


RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, No. 25, 
PARIS. 


: oe House, the foundation of which is of more than Fifty Years’ standing, is 
universally known and famed as one of the first establishments in Paris in which 
thorough confidence may be placed. 


In its immense premises will be found the most complete assortments of 


Silks, First Novelties, India and other Shawls, Woollens, Lace 
Lingerie, Ready-made Articles for Ladies, Furs, Cotton and 
Thread Stuffs, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trimmings, 
Carpets, Furnishing Stuffs, &c., &c. 


ENGLISH ASSISTANTS. FIXED PRICES. 
PARIS. 


GREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 














The increasing popularity of this exquisite Perfume is a proof of its excellence and superior qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Poegeister and Maker. 


AGENTS.—Lowpon: J. Senger and Ses S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wm. Edwards; 

F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons ; Whittaker and Grossmith. Liverpoo.: 

Evans, Sons and Co.; Clay, Dod, and Case; R. Sumner and Co.; Raimes and Co. MANCHESTER: 

. Woolley ; Lynch and Bateman; Jewsbury and Brown. Epinsurcu: Duncan and Flockhart; 

Sang and Barker. Dustin: M‘ Master, Hodgson and Co. York: Sutcliffe and Headley; Clark, 

Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsk: Wm. Foggitt. Bristo.: Ferris andCo. Lesps: Goodall, Backhouse 
and Co. Birmincuam: Jno. Churchill and Son. 


Introduced in 1852] | TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE. [Registered 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
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SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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SEULE MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR, 1855. SEULE MEDAILLE D'OR NOMINATIVE, 1867 


: 2, RUE DU PONT-NEUF, 


SEULE ENTREE 


COIN du QUAI, 
MAISON DE LA 


BELLE JARDINIERE, 


Habillements Confectionnes et sur Mesure 


pour Hommes et pour Enfants, 


PARIS. 


Seules succursales: LYON, MARSEILLE, NANTES, ANGERS. 





THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 





28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 34p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s, 


“ The main objects of THs EXAMINER newspaper,” said LeicH Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberality 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-seven vears which the lifetime of THe Examiner already covers, and many good reforms, in 
which Leigh Hunt, ALBANY FoNBLANQUE, JOHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tue 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of THe EXAMINER, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 


“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DALLOW, 186, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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OSLERB’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL. LIGHTS AND- LUSTRE 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE: §- ORMOLU. 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Tamps fe for India and Home use. 
TABLE GLASS. ‘OF, Z ALL KINDS. 


Export and Foretshing ¢ Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON,—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


EsTABLISHED 1807. 





DAVIES’S = Effervescing . 
surigins CHALYBEATE 


Portablé Substitutes 


For the Alkaline, Sulphurous, and Chalybeate § ope in an Effervescing Tasteless form, containing all 
their Medicinal Virtues, without the disadvantage of taking an excess of water. 
Highly recommended by the “ British Medical Journal,” “‘ Lancet,” “* Medical Times,” and the Profession 
So ALKALINE is invaluable for Bilious Constitutions, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Constipa- 
tion, Sick Headache, Acid Eructations, Impurities of the Blood, Morbid Con lition of the 
Kidneys, and Eruptive Fevers. The SULPHUROUS for Rheumatic G< nit, Skin Diseases, Se satule., 
and Heemc mrhoids, &c. The YBEATE, where there is want of colour in the Blood, attend 


with General | ‘ebility and Constipation. 
Order of Chemists. In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. Prepared only by DAVIES, Pharmaceutist, Tenby. 





THE “EASTERN” SAUCE OR RELISH. 


Considered the purest and most delicious Sauce made. 
Prepared in conjunction with 


THE CELEBRATED . EASTERN” CONDIMENT 


“ The greatest aid to digestion known to man.’ 


THE “EASTERN” CURRY POWDER. 


Pronounced by connoiSseurs to be unequalled. 


THE “EASTERN” CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes. rich thick Custards. One Penny Packet equal 
to two eggs and a halt. 


Of al] ‘respectable Family Grocers and Italian Ware- 
, housemen throughout the world. 


MANUFACTURERS, AND PROPRIETORS, 


JONES, PALMER,“ C6: Tabe/iacle Walk, Finsbury, E.C. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1875.—First, Second, and 
Third Class Tourist Tickets, available for one calendar Month, and 
renewable on payment of a certain percentage up to December 31st, 
will be issued from May 15th to October 31st, inclusive, at the principal 
stations on this Railway, to all the Watering and other places of 
attraction in the West and South of England, North and South Wales ; 
also to Malvern, the Channel Islands, Isle of Man. Scotland. and 
Ireland. Passengers holding First or Second Class Tourist Tickets 
to the principal stations in the West of England can travel by the 11.45 
a.m. Express train from Paddington, which reaches Exeter in four 
hours and a quarter, and Plymouth in six hours and a quarter. 

For particulars of the various Circular Tours, Fares, and other informa- 
tion, see the Company’s Tourist Programmes, which can be obtained at 
the Stations and Booking-offices. 


PICNIC AND PLEASURE PARTIES.—During the 
Summer months (May Ist to October 30th, inclusive), First, Second, 


and Third Class Return Tickets, available for one day only, will be 

issued (with certain exceptions and limitations) at reduced fares, at all 

the principal Stations, to parties of not less than six first class or ten 
second or third class passengers. 

To obtain these Tickets application must be made to one of the persons 

named below not less than three days before, giving full particulars of the 


proposed excursion. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS will be issued by certain trains 
daily from May Ist to October 31st, inclusive, from Paddington, 
Moorgate Street, and all Stations on the Metropolitan Railway to 
Bishop’ s Road, inclusive, Mansion House and all Stations on the Dis- 
trict Railway to Gloucester Road, inclusive, Kensington (Addison 
Road), and other London Stations, to the undermentioned stations at 


the fares shown : 








CookHaM, 
nee 2s. 6d. Covered Bourne Enp, a —_ 
Pmaw *t 3s. Carriages. | Great MarLow, 3s én . 
. HENLEY-ON- THAMES, eit 





EXCURSION TRAINS at low fares will run at intervals during 


the season, to and from London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Worcester, Weymouth, the West of England, North and South 
Wales, the South of Ireland, and all parts of the Great Western system. 


Full information as to Trains, Fares, | Routes, &e., will be duly announced, and may 
be obtained on application to the Company’s Superintendents : Mr. H. Hvewes and 
Mr. A. Hieertns, Paddington ; Mr. H. Stevens, Reading ; Mr. T. Granam, Bristol ; 
Mr. G. C. GROVER, Hereford ; Mr. J. KELLEY, Chester ; Mr. N. J. BURLINSON, 
Birmingham ; Mr. H. Y. Apye, Worcester ; Mr. T. I. ALLEN, Newport (Mon.); Mr. 
H. Brsant, Swansea ; and Mr. P. DoNnALDson, Pontypool Road (Mon). 


PappincTton TERMINUS. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 








NOTICE. 
THE DINNER TABLE.—the Fer, Ivy, Vine- 


Leaf, Passion-Flower, Rose, Shamrock, and a variety of other beautiful 
designs in Table Damasks. A large Pattern Book, containing 
samples of all qualities to select from, sent on receipt of three stamps 
for postage. Household Linens of all descriptions direct from the 
manufacturers at wholesale prices. Price list: post free. 


IRISH POPLINS.—Best quality only, in all colors, 
5/6 and 5/9 per yard. Imperial Black Poplins, (Single, Demi, and 
Double, ) extra quality and special shade. Patterns post free. 


Address, Imperial Linen Company, 68, Coleman St., London, E.C. 
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A Dos . AND HIS ‘Aiea iii 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &e. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The Swallow shakes his wings, 
And the Nightingale she sings, 
And the Skylark up he springs, 
And the brown Bee hums: 
And the Owlet echoes, “‘ Why 
With the others should not I 
Sing, and up to heaven fly 
When the Spring-time comes ? 


v,EXT morning Abel Herrick was ill of the first wound 

8 felt by his self-esteem. He had not known that he had 

is such a thing as pride about him until he felt the 

s\9 wound, just as healthy men know not they have 

digestive organs till they get out of order. His princess had turned 

into Miss Milly Barnes, his romance into a joke, and himself, the 

poet, into a thatcher and hurdle-maker. A cloud had covered the 
world because a lawyer’s clerk had made fun of Poet’s Corner. 

But dreaming is a habit not so easily broken. Out of the ruins 
of his castle he built just one more last cottage in the air. He 
fancied himself alone with Mr. Adams, both stripped to the shirt, 
and with none but nymphs and fauns by to see which was the better 
man. Or, better still, both on horseback and in mail, with vizors 
down and lances in rest, and Milly Barnes in a balcony to judge 


the prize. Down, of course, would go the clerk before the peasant’s 
VoL, XV., N.S. 1875. K 
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strong arm, and his snub-face would smile no more. Milly would 
hand the laurel wreath to the victor, and he would dash it back in 
her face. He dreamed and breathed impotent revenge ; he would have 
given twenty years of his life for leave to slap the clerk’s smirk face 
or pull his impertinent nose before all Eastingtonshire and Winbury. 

He was in this amiable mood when a more substantial shadow 
fell between the door of the shed where he was pretending to work, 
and the sun, who shone on regardless of even a poet’s frown. 

“Good morning, Abel,” said Milly, softly and cheerfully, for the 
shadow was hers. 

“Good morning, Miss Barnes,” said Abel, crossly, and without 
looking up. If she was to be Miss Barnes, let her be. 

“ Aunt sent me to see if you had been taken ill, and if you were 
better. No, she didn’t—I came to see, without being told. Are 
you P” 

“T’m quite well, thank you.” 

“ And that wasn’t exactly it, either. I came to beg your pardon. 
Mr. Adams behaved like what he is—a very foolish young man who 
thinks himself a very clever one—but I'm afraid you thought it was 
all our fault because we were civil to him. He came on business 
about the house, and aunt took the chance of getting me driven 
over. You oughtn’t to be so touchy, Abel. Why did you run 
away because you were laughed at by a man like him? A real 
man ought tu be able to hold his own.” 

Milly, if not the phoenix that Abel had been going to paint her, 
had not only a sweet but an honest voice, and her blame felt as 
bracing as sunshine. Abel would have been more sullen than a 
bear had he been able to find a cross thought for her after her first 
word. He was touched by her frankness and brave outspokenness, 
as men mostly are by qualities they would like to be their own, 
especially if such qualities are not their own. 

This, by the way, is not intended to explain why frankness and 
brave outspokenness are popular in fiction. 

“T did not run away,” said the scholar-knight, thus put on his mettle. 
“T”——he longed to torture himself by learning what had been 
said of the poem behind his back, and did not know how to fish for 
it. Of course the opinion of Mr. Adams, being a hostile and 
malicious critic, was nothing—that is to say, the favourite food of 
a self-torturer. 

“It was very like a flight, though, all the same,” said Milly with a 
smile, in which it was impossible even for him to read the contempt 
he feared. ‘“ But Mr. Adams is an aggravating young man, I own, to 
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anybody who minds him. That’s just what he tries to be. You 
ought to have stayed—he’s very good-natured, really, and he 
reads puetry charmingly. Didn’t you see how he was leading up to 
reading those lines from the paper? I knew he had made up his 
mind to show off when he made a fuss about putting it in his pocket 
before we left Eastington. He always comes to our school parties, 
and always reads. He’s very much admired by some of the girls, 
though some of us laugh at him shamefully, and I’m afraid I’m one 
of them.” 

“What !” said Abel, thrown out of his sullen reserve. ‘Then he 
read the verses because he liked them? He didn’t know whom they 
were by ?” 

“T don’t know about that—I expect he read them to show how 
well he could read. He didn’t say who they were by ; why do you 
want to know ?” 

“What did you think of them?” 

“T thought they were beautiful. I always like poetry when it’s 
read for one, and isn’t in blank verse, and isn’t about people’s re- 
flections, and has a sort of a story in it, and is over as soon as it’s 
begun.” 

The word “ beautiful ” deafened him to all that followed it. The 
cloud rolled away—he had tasted fame—and he said proudly, and 
with the calm dignity befitting the announcement— 

“They are mine.” 

Milly looked at him wonderingly. Now she thought of it, his 
speech—at least his choice of words—was more like that to which 
her ears had grown accustomed at Eastington than the homely dialect 
and limited vocabulary of Winbury. Without reasoning, she felt 
that the Winbury hurdle-maker who had gained admiration from an 
Eastington lawyer’s clerk could be no common man. Of the long 
years of thought and study necessary to enable one of the Herrick 
family to achieve two or three stanzas that would parse, rhyme, and 
scan she could not be expected to form any idea. It looked to her 
like the unknown thing that she had heard of as “genius”: 
being only a pupil of Miss Baxter in the art of criticism, she sup- 
posed that all poetry stood on the same level in point of value ; and 
never having seen a poet in her life, was awed. I fear it must be 
owned that Milly, thoush anything but a stupid girl, would have 
classed the author of the cracker mottoes and Shakespeare himself 
together as poets, and have been unable to appreciate any fine-drawn 
critical distinctions between the two. But this did not prevent her 
from sharing the impressment wherewith the announcement “ He isa 
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poet” would have been received by Miss Baxter’s young ladies. 
Abel Herrick had published a poem : the Laureate could do no more. 

“ Why—why, how did you ever learn ?” 

“ One does not learn to be a poet. One is born.” He instinct- 
ively felt that some straw or other had turned the tables, and that she 
was beginning to look up to him. He was getting ready to fall over 
head and ears in love a second time. 

“‘ And—who is Cynthia? It isn’t a real name, I suppose? And 
have you really felt all you say in the lines ?” 

“T don’t know—it’s impossible to tell how the inspiration comes. 
You see, I never saw a hill or saw the sea in my life: and yet they 
come into my poetry as straight as if I saw such things every day. 
They must come from somewhere, but from where? I believe in in- 
spiration—direct from the stars. And about my feeling what I write 
—lI never felt any of it about any real woman—unless—unless indeed 
—I somehow fancied that I should see you again one of these 
days.” 

This was a bold and sudden speech for a shy man; but he was 
shy no more, except with the shyness that looks like the conscious- 
ness of superiority. It is unfortunate that, for once, truth did not go 
with courage, for the truth was that he had not until yesterday fancied 
or thought anything about his playfellow since he broke the tea-cup. 
Now, however, things were changed ; and, with his growing faculty 
of believing whatever he wished to believe, this well-trained dreamer 
did not tell a conscious lie when he told himself that Milly, who 
thought his poetry beautiful and Mr. Adams a foolish young man, 
had been his queen of dreamland ever since she was a child in 
pinafores. 

Winbury being what it was, it was inevitable that the only two 
human beings in it who could converse with one another should meet 
frequently, even though he was only young Abel Herrick, the hurdle- 
maker, while she was Miss Barnes, an ex-pupil of Miss Baxter at 
Eastington, and niece of a tradesman’s widow. Mrs. Tallis thought 
no harm of conversations carried on in her own domain of the Manor 
House, for the thought that her Milly would ever marry beneath her- 
self was too monstrous a notion to be feared. For the rest, Abel 
went up in her estimation. His strange devotion to the book-shelves 
appeared to be something different from an unaccountable craze, now 
that Milly, with all Miss Baxter’s polish fresh upon her, proclaimed it 
wonderful. After hearing what Milly had to say on the matter, she 
agreed with her niece that hurdle-making was not a suitable career 
for a genius ; and, before long, a very natural circumstance seemed to 
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show her a way in which Abel’s prodigious learning might be made 
profitable. 

Meanwhile the days passed on with Abel himself in a monotony 
of uneventful excitement. How they passed with Milly is a matter 
with which we have nothing to do: we are seeing her for the present 
as Abel saw her, and no stretch of privilege will allow us to see her 
with two pairs of eyes at one and the same time. By-and-by she 
may take her turn. In these dream-days, however, she is a muse, 
with a poet for her worshipper. She is sublime in moral grandeur 
and mental glory—and a woman besides. Not: even Abel could 
dream away that indisputable fact ; and, as the days passed on, the 
fact became a substantial part of the dream. Before he was aware of 
it, the poet began to dream of marriage with his muse, after the man 
ner of the mere men and women of Winbury. But alas, a real poet 
might marry a real muse more easily than a hurdle-maker might win 
the hand of the watchmaker’s daughter who condescended to be his 
friend. It was not that Milly made him keep his distance, or that he 
despaired of winning her—on the contrary, he felt that she looked 
up to him. But he was poor, and there was Mrs. Tallis in the way, 
and he sighed to think how much easier is poetry than plain prose. 

How long this state of things would have gone on in a place 
where the smallest event was almost a miracle is beyond the reach 
of speculation. But one day—indeed every day, for that matter— 
Milly was sitting over some needlework at a window which, as it 
had a view of a sheepfold in a turnip field, gave her a more lively 
and varied interest than could be obtained from any other point of 
view. Winbury was certainly admirably adapted for a prosperous 
courtship. The Beast himself might have wooed Beauty there with- 
out the faintest fear of rivalry or of having her interest withdrawn 
from him: his attentions, however clumsy, would be the only, and 
therefore an always welcome, break in the monotony of her days. 
She must think and dream either of him or of nothing at all. We 
have waived the right to look into Milly’s mind; but we may be 
sure that while her eyes wandered to and fro between her needle and 
the sheep, the genius by whom her girl’s heart was honoured—or 
flattered : it matters not which—was not far away. Though he was 
but old Herrick’s foster-son, he was better than any man in all 
Eastington : cleverer, handsomer, stronger, and—now that his shy- 
ness had worn off—a better if less brilliant talker: he talked serious 
sentiment, which most girls, in their hearts, prefer to wit or humour: 
he was a poet, a genius, one who believed in himself and must 
assuredly become a great man. And then he was beyond the 
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slightest question over head and ears in love with her—in itself a 
virtue of virtues to the now full-fledged young lady from Miss 
Baxter's, eager for all the experiences of young ladyhood and ready 
to welcome the first that came. Save that he was neither a peer of 
the realm nor a captain of dragoons, Abel Herrick had all the 
personal qualities that go to make up a school-girl’s hero. 

It was now she who coloured, ever so little, when after these many 
days he came to her side as she sat at the window of the empty 
drawing-room in which he had once hunted for her and found him- 
self—the Abel Herrick that he had become through looking for 
a child in a tea-cup. But he was not thinking of these things: his 
rather heavy brow was far too gloomy to be thinking of anything but 
the present, and that in no pleasant way. 

“ Milly,” he began without preface, “I have just been talking to 
your aunt. She has been advising me.” 

“What about? Fancy aunt advising you !” 

“She means it well, I suppose. But it can’t be done, all the 
same.” 

“What is it? Do you want me to advise you too ?” 

“ Yes—that is—but I know what your advice will be. You know 
old Crook has drunk himself at last into Westcote Union? So what 
do you think your aunt proposes ? - that I should ask for the place— 
that I should be the schoolmaster.” 

“That would be splendid! And of course asking would be 
having with you.” 

“T don’t know about that. The people who put in old Crook are 
not very likely to know good from bad, I should say. And people 
don’t like to have their betters under them. But it doesn’t matter. 
I shan’t ask them.” 

“ What !—wouldn’t it be a great step for you ?” 

“ That’s just it, Milly. Heaven knows I want to climb high, and 
so I won’t take a step down. I must be whatI am. I am a scholar 
and a poet: I don’t want to be known as the village schoolmaster.” 

Milly looked puzzled. “I don’t understand, Abel. Your having 
to work with your hands doesn’t keep you from being what you are 
—why should having to work with your head? Being a school- 
master’s almost like being a clergyman: and anyhow people—I 
don’t mean me—would think more of you” 

“Not they. For a working man like me to be what I am shows 
genius—but the higher I go by paltry little steps the less I should be 
thought of. Nobody thinks anything of a schoolmaster for being a 
scholar. I should sell my birthright of fame for twenty pounds a 
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year. I must make one bound into glory, Milly, or do what’s next 
best—wait at the bottom, and be famous after I die. There’s 
nothing between.” 

“Of course you know best. But still—you say the schoolmaster 
gets twenty pounds a year ?” 

“‘ And the cottage to live in, if you think it’s worth while to set out 
all the wonderful things I shall find on the shelf to console me for 
having stuck myselt there.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that—of course one oughtn’t to think of 
money” 

“Your aunt does, though. She seems to measure the worth of 
everything by what it will fetch—but I suppose that’s the way of 
some people. It’s miserable to feel that there’s anybody in the 
world who would think twenty times as well of me if I had twenty 
pounds a year—but I won’t degrade myself by giving way to such 
sordid views, nor should you.” 

“Indeed I don’t, Abel—I only want everybody to think their 
best of you ” 

“T don’t, then. I want to be believed in for myself. If it was 
less money with nothing to do for it, I’d take it—perhaps—because 
it would set me free to finish my great poem without haviag to 
waste my days over work that any common farm-labourer in Winbury 
could do better than I. But to be a schoolmaster would be the end 
of me—yes, if it brought me in forty pounds a day.” 

“The end of you ?” 

“ Haven't I told you how? Till I knew you I lived in a dream— 
I was content to plod on. But I am awake now,” said the dreamer 
in his sleep. ‘* You have taught me what ambition means—and it is 
not the dream that they say.” 

“J, Abel ?” 

“You. Nothing will content me till I am one of the great poets 
of the world—the greatest of them all. I have already mastered all 
learning : it is time to show the world what is in me. My poem in 
the Mercury was a step, if you please; but to be a schoolmaster 
-—like old Crook! My epic wants all my time and strength—am I 
to waste both on dunces? What matters it how | live so long as my 
mind is free? It would be better to beg in the road. A school- 
master! Nothing is a step that does not bring me nearer to you.” 

“To me? I’m afraid that wouldn’t be very far.” 

“Don’t you understand yet, Milly? I am a labourer—a found- 
ling picked up in the road, whom even your aunt holds to be miles 
beneath her. I may be the son of the greatest in the land, and 
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something tells me that it is more than a may-be—how else should I 
be so different from all other men? Even when I was a child the 
other children treated me as if they were no companions for me. 
But what then? If I were a king’s son I should scorn to wear a 
crown not made with my own hands. But even as a peasant | 
scorn anything short of acrown. All or nothing—that is my motto, 
Milly! I will not cheat the world by wasting the time due to my 
epic in teaching babies how to spell—for twenty pounds a year. | 
must become great—I have told you what has made me what I am 
—and then, I may tell you what has made me what I shad/ be.” 

Milly did not even smile at this heroic tirade. Nor did she trace 
in his balanced sentences the effect of book-language assimilated by 
a long course of self-conscious soliloquies. To her, it was sponta- 
neous eloquence worthy of the crack preacher of Eastington. And, 
since his whole heart was in his words, it was eloquence in a way. 
Abel had gone the right way to win a woman’s ear; he had blown 
his own trumpet with all the force of his lungs, and had given her 
to understand that he was blowing it for her. 

What would her school-fellows have thought to hear her courted 
after this fashion! How they would have envied her—with what jealous 
gossip they would have flattered her—Mr. Adams himself would cease 
to hold the apple of discord. It was like a scene in a novel—but 
common-sense stepped in, and she sighed. She was her aunt's 
niece, after all ; and something whispered in her ear that a man who 
scorns a bird in the hand generally wants a great deal of waiting for, 
however great his genius for catching birds in the bush may be. 

Abel read her eyes in his own way ; and the dreamer felt more like 
a real man of flesh and blood than he had ever felt before. He was 
drawn towards her by the sigh that, meaning little, seemed for that 
very reason to signify a thousand things. He felt, truly and in his 
heart, that while he had become what he was for his cwn sake he 
must show the world what he had become for hers. If hope could 
only be changed intu certainty, felt the dreamer after the if-loving 
manner of his kind, there was nothing he had not the strength to do. 
“ It must be all or nothing—and it shall be all!” he thought to him- 
self ; and he said, as simply as if it were the natural and spontaneous 
expression of the thought— 

“Will you be my wife, when I am a great man ?” 

How is it possible to contrast strongly enough what we do with 
what we think we do? Abel Herrick believed that he had laid one 
of the elect souls of the Universe before the feet of its Queen— 
while, in sober truth, a young man had made a young girl her first 
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offer, and that was all. Milly, startled by such abruptness, could only 
let her work fall from her hands, and exclaim— 

“Oh, what on earth wou/d aunt say if she heard ?” 

“ Never mind what she’d say, Milly. What do you say?” 

“Qh, I wish you hadn’t asked me—no, I don’t mean that, for I’m 
glad—but how—when this happens people can’t ever be friends 
again.” 

“T don’t want to be friends. I want you to promise to marry 
me ” 

Whenever he had imagined this scene beforehand, he had seen 
himself wooing Milly in the style and language of chivalry, pouring 
out his passion to her in strong and glowing words while she was half 
drawn to him by the tenderness of her own heart, half conquered by 
the storm of his own. And now, in the most heterodox way con- 
ceivable, he had made simply a plain offer of marriage, without 
having even mentioned the word “love,” and as apparently the result 
of a discussion about a place and a salary. The purblind young man, 
for all his poetic learning, did not recognise that it was because for 
once he had felt the thing called love, and therefore had no need to 
name the word. 

But Milly had just received her first offer ; which means, she had 
translated his words into finer eloquence than could have belonged to 
any possible words. 

“Will you promise me that?” he went on, more eagerly, but a 
little more anxiously, for he had wandered into an unknown country, 
and her silence was hard to read. “Can you see how much I love 
you ?” 

“*T must tell aunt, Abel. She has been a mother to me ever since 
I was born.” 

“Do you love me, Milly?—I don’t want to marry your aunt—I 
want to marry you. I only want you to promise—I know I can’t 
marry you as I am” 

“TI wish—I wish you hadn’t asked just now—why didn’t you 
wait ”—— 

“Wait—till I became great? Milly—would you have me wait till 
it is too late to say we belonged to one another when we were 
humble and poor? I swear to you I cannot and will not become 
great except by you and for you. If you won’t promise now—I’ll ”—— 

“Abel! Surely such a little while” 

“ T’ll burn every line of my poem, and go for a soldier.” 

“ Don’t say things like that—don’t frighten me. If you could only 
speak to aunt ”—— 
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“Why should she know till I can claim you?” 

“Because she must. I wouldn’t do anything without her. And 
only to speak to her—it would be so easy, if you only were ”—— 

“ Not a hurdle-maker. I know.” 

“You know what she thinks about such things ” 

“Milly! You mean to say your promise depends on her, who 
knows as much about love and ambition as—surely if we love 
one another nothing ought to come between us two.” 

“She has loved me ever since I was born, Abel, and I’ve loved 

“ And I've loved you ever since the world began. If she allows, 
then will you promise me?” 

“Indeed you must ask her before you ask me.” 

“ And that you say is not for a hurdle-maker to dare.” 

They seemed stopped by a stiffer fence than Abel had ever made. 
But at last, said Milly, shyly—for how could she fancy herself cleverer 
than a man of genius ?— 

“* Abel—perhaps she meant more than she said when she talked 
about your getting made schoolmaster.” 

She blushed deeply. The woman was deing what the man should 
have done—suggesting the means by which the difficulties of winning 
her might be overcome. 

But there was much in what she said. No doubt Mrs. Tallis ought 
to have seen, even with her dim spectacles, which way things were 
going. And, if so, what more natural sign of her approval could she 
give than doing her best to put her future nephew-in-law in a position 
to ask for her niece without obliging her dignity to say No? 

**Ah—the schoolmastership!—It goes against me—I despise 
making my place ask for you. But if that is the only way to gain 
your promise—I’ll show you I think more of your love than you do 
of my fame "—— 

“ Abel !” 

“ And I shall be refused, you will see. Never mind—lI will go 
to the vicar this very day. I will sacrifice everything for you.” 

“If you only knew how I want you to be everything you can wish 
for! I do want you to get the schoolmastership—and if it’s beneath 
you, you'll soon be above it, never fear.” 

“Mind, Milly—you know why I am going to ask—that it’s for 
you ”"——. 

“TI shall remember,” she said. And so—hardly knowing how— 
Abel and Milly, without any needless formal promise, found théem- 
selves engaged. 
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And now a new and inconsistent fear seized upon Abel. What 
if he should really be refused the offer that he scorned? For the 
first time he realised that the piece of pulpit furniture called the 
vicar was a very formidable piece of humanity. So diligent a student 
of occult mysteries could not fail to be tainted with superstition ; and 
the fate of the schoolmastership had now assumed the importance of 
an oracle. His future glory depended upon Milly, Milly upon the 
favour of Mrs. Tallis, the favour of Mrs. Tallis upon the school- 
mastership, and the schoolmastership upon the vicar—that invisible 
being who exercised over Winbury the awe inspired by the unknown. 

Scarcely Milly herself was worth purchasing at the price of a visit 
to the vicarage ; and Abel was in this respect worse off than the 
other villagers. The vicar’s servants and he were not on gossiping 
terms; and he could not condescend to ask them what steps he 
ought to take or how he should behave. But there was no help for 
it. The thing must be faced. Dressing himself in his Sunday jacket, 
Abel walked up and down in front of the vicarage windows half a 
dozen times before he ventured to ring at the bell. 

“‘ Law, Master Herrick !” said the village girl who opened the door. 
“Why, whatever be you come for? And so smart and all—be you 
come to ax the master to marry you ?” 

“Ts he in?” 

“In? Of course he be in, when ’t isn’t church time.” 

“*T want to see him—on important business, please.” 

“* What is it, Master Herrick? Come, I know you'll tell me. You 
won't? Then I’ve a great good mind to take in ne’er a word.” 

Abel was in no humour for a flirtation at the vicarage door; and 
the consequence was that the girl, a long-dethroned Phillis, turned 
cross, almost pushed him into the vicar’s study without warning, and 
then waited outside the door to enjoy the short work her master 
would make of the intruder. 

“ Who are you?” called out a shrill voice, close to the fireplace. 

Abel found himself in the presence of the oracle—a little old man 
with a bald head and shrivelled face, almost buried in a large arm- 
chair and reading a newspaper. The room was shabbily furnished, 
but it contained a tall bookshelf; and the familiar sight of his 
friends and companions gave him courage. 

“I’m Abel Herrick, sir.” 

“Able Harry? What do you want?” 

“ The school ”—— 

“The fool? Speak up—what fool ?” 

“School, sir,” shouted Abel, remembering the vicar’s infirmity. 
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“ The school is vacant, sir, so I thought I might venture to ask to be 
schoolmaster.” 

“Eh? Old Crook—a nice dish for the Whigs he was, eh, eh, eh ! 
Where do you come from? Some fine training college, Ill be 
bound.” 

Abel’s hopes fell. 

“T only learned of Mr. Crook, sir. But I’ve” 

“What—what? One of old Crook’s boys? If old Crook was a 
dish for the Whigs, what'll one of old Crook’s boys be? You're 
schoolmaster, able Harry, you’re schoolmaster—take the place—take 
old Crook’s cane, and use it well.” 

This was all Abel Herrick’s warrant ; but it was held sufficient in 
Winbury. 


CHAPTER V. 


And the Falcon, from his poise 

Sweeping downward for his joys, 

Without hurry, without noise, 
Struck his quarry down: 

And the Dove, with envious coo, 

Sighed “I would that I were you! 

That my soft white feathers too 
Wore a bleeding crown,” 


Lonpon ! 

It is a free, wholesome, full-blooded word after Winbury—an open 
chorus, after a feeble solo in a minor key. It is true the voices of 
chorus-singers are not, as a rule, of first-rate power: but, blended 
together, their individual harshnesses and dissonances melt more 
naturally into full harmony than any two or three of their best voices 
together could do. Even so the chorus of a great city is made up of 
the weakest weaknesses and the most sinful sins and the most vulgar 
vulgarities : but the whole is as an organ burst to a penny whistle- 
as the sweep of the south-west wind to a draught through a key-hole. 
Whatever it may be to the reader, to the biographer of Abel Herrick 
the word “ London” is a sigh of relief on emerging from a narrow 
forcing-house into an open field—the sigh that runs audibly round a 
concert room when some thin minor solo is over, and the full major 
chorus comes. 


In a certain fine new house in a new and fashionable far-western 
region, that is to say in Number Forty-one, Arlington Gardens, W., 
was one of the pleasantest little rooms wherein anybody could care 
to spend her hours of rest from the hard work of social pleasure. 
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Be your taste in rooms what it may, rising from the ancient simplicity 
of a bowl of flowers and a canary to high art in the shape of plates 
and dishes strung from the cornice—prefer the pronounced gaudiness 
of our barbarous forefathers or the more attractive hues of mouldy 
olives, used-up tea-leaves, or blue-pill that satisfy our more advanced 
eyes—nevertheless that room shall please your taste, and you shall 
not be able to say why. It is useless to enter into details, for the 
little touches that give the room its peculiar charm are seldom the 
same. It is only when the room contains its living ornaments that 
the nature of its charm is revealed. 

No prettier pair of sisters could well be found, at any rate in 
Arlington Gardens, than the two girls who, one bright forenoon not 
many winters ago, were sitting together in that same sunny room. 
Each sat at a separate escritoire, writing silently and busily, one upon 
a large sheet of thin paper, the other upon pieces of card-board. 
They were more alike, independently of family likeness, than even 
sisters often are: and yet nobody could fail, after seeing them once 
together, to distinguish them in his mind for ever after. She who 
wrote upon the pieces of card may be taken as the type of their 
sisterly resemblance. She was exactly half way between blonde and 
brunette, and might pass for either dark or fair. She was well-grown 
and of middle height, slender and graceful. Her face was not 
striking, but not common-place. Eyebrows, only very slightly 
arched, were delicately marked over brown eyes: her complexion 
was fresh and clear, her mouth neither large nor small, but exactly 
what a pretty and amiable English girl’s should be, her face a pure 
oval, her features just irregular enough to be attractive, and no more. 
Pretty girls are not meant to be described in detail. Prettiness ina 
girl is what bouquet is in wine—and who ever thought of trying to 
describe bouquet ? 

She who wrote upon the sheet of paper was of the same pleasant 
pattern, but more accented in form and colour. She was a little 
darker, a very little taller, equally slight, and perhaps a little more 
graceful, if anybody could be found to make a comparison so odious. 
Her brows were straighter and rather more strongly marked, her 
complexion more brightly coloured, and her features more pro- 
nounced—the only difference from her sister in the reverse direction 
being that her eyes were less dark, and of a bright transition tint 
between brown and very dark grey. Thus her face possessed more 
character—she would be called the handsomer of the two. It may 
be said there are many girls who would answer this description word 
for word. And so there are—tens of thousands in London alone. 
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But that does not make these two the less worth admiring : it only 
asserts that there are some tens of thousands of pretty girls in 
London. What distinguishes one of them from another depends 
little upon what is seen. 

The darker sister was the more absorbed in her occupation, for 
the fairer did not let her quick scribbling prevent her having eyes for 
the sunshine and ears for the bird. It was she, however, who started 
when the door was thrown open, and a young man burst in without 
ceremony. 

“Tom !—How you startled me! Is that the way to plunge into a 
room when people are busy ?” 

“Of course it is. What business have people to be busy on a fine 
morning like this? Pleasure first—business after. Isn’t it, Bee?” 
he asked turning to the other sister, who had not even looked up at 
his coming. 

He was a very young man, who had just left off growing tall, and 
had begun to grow broad. One could tell at a glance that he knew 
how to handle a bat or an oar—somewhere about the middle of the 
boat, probably—and most men of his age would have thought twice 
before challenging him to watk, jump, or run. He was a good-looking 
young fellow too, with some family likeness to the two sisters in his 
smooth face, but in a fairer and more florid style, and his voice and 
bearing were frank and genial, natural, and heartily good-humoured. 
All was so open about him that even his probable faults were plain 
to read. Of vanity or conceit there was no trace, but at the same 
time it was clear that nothing he thought, said, or did could possibly 
be wrong in his own eyes. He was one who was likely to prove 
easy-going in smooth water, but masterful and headstrong if he found 
himself opposed. Happily he did not look likely to do anything 
very wrong even in other people’s eyes: and if he was fated to run 
among rocks and shoals, his face was not that of one who would 
go down without a strong fight or emerge from them with shame. 

“What is that appeal to my wisdom?” asked she who had been 
addressed as Bee, with a gracious, but rather tolerant and con- 
descending smile. ‘ There—I may as well wipe my pen now you're 
come in.” 

“There, Annie—didn’t I say she’d agrce with me? But what 
makes you so busy this fine morning? Of course a Bee is bound to 
be busy—it is their nature to—but with us poor butterflies ”—— 

“That’s bears and lions, Tom—not bees. And I’m not a butter- 
fly.” 

“Ts it? But it’s not your nature, Annie how ”—— 
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“If you're only come to make puns—there’s the door: which of 
course you've left open. I am busy—very busy indeed.” 

“Oh, very—I dare say! Let me see what your morning’s work 
has been—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Deane At Home—Dancing’! My dear 
girl—you don’t mean to say Miss Beatrice Deane has been con- 
descending to help you in any such frivolity as writing ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Deane’ a hundred times—like an imposition? I must see how she’s 
done it—ten to one she’s put in Mr. and Mrs. Mangnall, and dated 
the cards on the Greek Kalends. Here you are—I knew it—‘ The 
Angles at the Base of an Isosceles Triangle "—By George, Bee, fancy 
the Angles dancing—at home! Mind—TI distinctly refuse to put my 
arm round the waist of a sphere, or take a polygon down to supper.” 

“Did you never hear of the loves of the triangles ?” asked Beatrice 
good-humouredly, “or of the music of the spheres, or of polite 
circles, or of square dancing? But you needn’t dance with a polygon 
if you don’t like—Annie has been particularly careful to ask the 
Campbells. Does that blush mean that I am revenged ?” 

“What blush? I suppose I’m blushing for you—the idea of a girl 
flirting all the morning with a long-lezzed triangle, and leaving her 
sister to do all the grind.” 

“Tt’s my doing, Tom,” said Annie. “It’s quite fair. I can’t do 
what she does, you know, and you said yourself she’s not to be 
trusted with the cards.” 

“ All right. We've all done a good day’s work now. Shut up 
shop, both of you, and come for a ride before lunch with me. I’ve 
ordered the horses round.” 

“Really, Tom?” said Annie, her eyes sparkling. “ Just wait three 
seconds while I put on my habit—I won’t be half a moment more.” 

“Three seconds and a half, then—I’ll time you. Aren’t you 
coming too, Bee? Come, do, there’s a good girl.” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t, Tom,” said Beatrice, shaking her head, as her 
sister ran from the room. 

“Can’t !—Humbug.. Why?” 

“I’ve got my work to do.” 

“ Work ?—You’re the most—the most—aggravating young woman 
I ever knew. You're always swatting, as we used to say at Hor- 
chester, as if you were going in for Senior Wrangler. And what for, 
I’m hanged if I know. You're not halt the jolly girl you used to be, 
Bee. I must put a stop to this; and so run after Annie and put on 
your things and come with me. Women have no business to be men 
—and there’s one comfort, they can’t be if they try. What should you 
say if you saw me working a pair of slippers for you?” 
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“ Now look here, seriously, Tom—I don’t mind your chaffing me, 
in fun—but that stale sneering really does hurt me. You know what 
I think of work and self-culture. I can’t be Senior Wrangler, but the 
thing is to work just as if I could be. If I could be, I shouldn’t 
waste a single hour: and so I oughtn’t to waste one now.” 

“I’m very sorry if I vexed you, Bee—I know what a clever and 
hard-working girl you are—and I wasn’t chaffing or sneering, on my 
honour. But it’s ridiculous, your slaving without why or wherefore, 
as you do. You've got all your life before you—till you’re married 
—and you grind harder than any honour man would in his las 
year.” 

“That’s it, Tom. Men work for the reward, and so they do just 
what they’re obliged to, and no more. Women work for work’s sake, 
and so they do all they can.” 

“ That’s all humbug, Bee. I’m going to be a reading man, though 
I don’t expect any reward—lI only want to do us all credit, and please 
the governor, and all that; but still 1 mean to do my best, and the 
way to do one’s best isn’t to slave. I’ve got legs and arms—and so 
have you, if it’s proper to say so to a young woman—and they’re 
meant to be used, and I mean to use ’em. I’ve done a good day’s 
grind, and now” 

“You mean you’ve been smoking a cigar over your books for just 
one hour: for I happen to know when you finished breakfast, and the 
cigar is not to be denied. One hour out of twenty-four—and you 
going in for an examination to-morrow !” 

“ The day after to-morrow, Bee. And it is a good day’s work, too. 
I own to the cigar, and you don’t know how it helpsa man. I read 
as hard as ever I could, and shut off the steam” 

“ The smoke, you mean?” 

“ The steam, the moment I felt my head wouldn't take in any more. 
If I'd read twenty hours it would have come to the same thing—only 
I should have been fagged instead of fresh for the next day. What 
do you say to that, Miss Beatrice Deane?” 

“ And I,” she said proudly, “have been at work, except just at 
breakfast—earlier and shorter than yours, Tom—ever since seven, 
without stopping till now. I shall go on till lunch, and then Signor 
Fasolla comes: that’s only play. ‘hen Herr Von Brillen comes for 
my German lesson, and then I shall finish up my morning’s work, if 
there’s any over, or amuse myself with Italian till the dressing bell 
rings. And then, when we go up to bed, I always read myself to 
sleep. That’s what I call a day’s work—and if it wasn’t that Uncle 
George wants me in the drawing-room of an evening” 
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“By Jove, Bee! I should think he did, too. If I was the 
governor I’d give you a bit of my mind. It’s awful. A week of it 
would kill Hammond, who was the greatest swat in Horchester. 
Don’t you get awfully tired ?” 

“Never. That’sa regular man’s weakness. Women only get tired 
when they’ve got nothing to do. When I want to rest I change my 
work—that’s enough for me.” 

“Don’t you get headaches ?” 

“'There’s another man’s weakness—to mind pain. If my head 
ever aches, I let it ache itself well. The pain tires before I do.” 

“By Jove! And they say girls are weaker than men. I never 
thought that though : there’s no man alive that could dance seven or 
eight miles a night, for weeks together, as the weakest girl can on 
her head, and think it fun. And what’s to be the end of it all?” 

“None, I hope. But everybody has her ambition, I suppose.” 

“ And what’s yours ?” 

“You know Mrs. Burnett? I want to be like her.” 

“ And who’s she ?” 

“ Don’t you know? Zhe Mrs. Burnett—and oh, Tom, she’s coming 
to stay with us at Longworth when we go down.” 

“One of your strong-minded women, I suppose? I know—tall, 
scraggy, blue spectacles. What’s she done? Thank you for the 
warning, Bee. Perhaps I shan’t go down.” 

“T won’t tell you what she’s like, for you'll see. But what’s she 
done? Surely even at Horchester you must have heard of Mrs. 
Burnett—you must have heard of her. What hasn’t she done? She’s 
one of the first mathematicians in the world—she’s made discoveries 
in astronomy—she’s written some of the most famous books—she 
corresponds with all the great men in Europe”. 

“ In one word—she’s a blue-stocking.” 

“If you like. I only want my stockings to be the same colour as 
hers. And what woman has done, woman may do.” 

“You'll come a cropper, Bee, one of these days, if you don’t take 
care.” 

“Mrs. Burnett never came a cropper, if you mean what I suppose 
you do. I’m as strong as a horse: and if I wasn’t, the harder one 
works the easier it becomes. It’s doing nothing that kills girls, and 
makes them make fools of themselves.” 

“ By Jove, Bee, I wish you were going up to St. Christopher's 
instead of me! You'd walk over the course. We'd go up together, 
and get all the honours between us-—you’d be Senior Wrangler, and I 
should have time to go in for the ’Varsity.” 

VoL, XV., N.S. 1875. 
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“*T wish you had a little ambition, Tom.” 

“So don’t I, if ambition’s to spoil all the skittles and beer.” 

“You're not even excited at the thought of going to Cambridge. 
If I was a man—oh, when I think of your chances, I wish I was a 
man !” 

‘So don’t I then, again. You’re—no, hang compliments. If you 
were a man you'd take things easy, like a man.” 

“I’m glad I’m a woman then. You're all afraid of work, you're 
mercenary, you're lazy, you’re mostly stupid—everything that’s not 
like us, whom you presume to sneer at for not being like you, indeed! 
First work yourselves. If you don’t take care, you'll find yourselves 
like the hare in the fable.” 

“And a very pleasant nap she had, I dare say—well worth the 
glory of beating a dozen tortoises. Ah, here’s Annie—so you call 
that three seconds and a half, do you? I suppose you're in training 
for the tortoise too? Why, I’ve had time to smash up Bee about the 
rights of women and all sorts of things. You may look scornful, Bee, 
but it’s true. Put up your books for this once, there’s a good girl, 
and come foraride. No?—Well, a pleasant problem to you. Come 
along, Annie.” 

Let not the experienced reader leap to the conclusion that, because 
he happened to be their cousin, Tom was in love, or even fancied 
himself in love with the two girls, or with either of them. Would that 
some venturesome historian, reckless of popularity, might tell a story 
without a word of love in it, in order to call attention to the fact 
that love is not the pivot upon which this getting, spending, feasting, 
starving world goes round. But till the day when love, the rarest 
of all the passions, is deposed from his fictitious supremacy, it is 
necessary to say that Tom had been thrown together with his 
father’s nieces throughout all his school-holidays since he first went 
to Horchester, and yet remained heart-whole from the eyes—which 
had never dreamed of wounding him—of both Beatrice and Annie 
Deane. He carried his heart in his biceps: and if he had coloured 
a little at the name of a partner, it was only because he was at what is 
still sometimes the blushing age. The two girls were Mr. Deane’s 
nieces and wards, with moderate incomes of their own charged 
upon his estate at Longworth under the provisions of his father’s 
marriage settlement for the benefit of the younger children : so it was 
natural that they should live with their uncle and guardian as 
daughters of the house, more especially as they became so in fact, if 
not in name. Once more let not the reader, however experienced, 
conclude that any sort of mystery or complication underlies this piece 
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of conveyancing, for, if he does, he will be wrong. It is an expla- 
natory fact—nothing more. Annie was perhaps Tom’s favourite, 
because she was not labelled the family genius, and so was more on a 
level with his own sympathies : Beatrice was naturally not a favourite 
with young men, or, for that matter, with old men either. Hence 
may have not impossibly arisen a little of ner scorn for the sex that 
appreciated her less than her more common-place sister, with whom 
Tom was now rattling on about the coming dance, about his future 
life at Cambridge, about Horchester, about horses, about cricket, 
about rowing, about people—to which all conversation at last must 
come. 

“*T suppose when you are at Cambridge you will go over and see 
Uncle Markham?” said Annie. 

“Must I? It will be an awful bore.” 

“You ought. Uncle George thinks so. The old gentleman, he 
thinks, oughtn’t to be forgotten by all his relations.” 

“ Are you sure that was what the governor said, Annie? Now 
didn’t he say Uncle Markham’s getting old—his relations ought to 
see that they’re not quite forgotten ?” 

“ Well, be a good boy, and go over for a week some day. Uncle 
George would like it, and so should I. I should like to know all 
about Uncle Markham and his odd ways—so long as I haven’t got to 
go there.” 

“T’ll see about it—I shan’t really be in Cambridge till October 
you know. If I get him to leave me any tin, you shall go halves. I 
wish Bee had come out with us. It’s awful to think of the way she 
spends her time.” 

“She likes it—I’d do the same if I could, but I’m afraid she’s got 
my brains as well as her own.” 

““Who’s this Mrs. Burnett, that seems to be her great gun?” 

“Oh, has Bee been raving to you about Mrs. Burnett already? A 
lady that Uncle George got to know at some society—a very wonderful 
woman I believe—Bee says so, though I shouldn’t have thought so, 
to talk to her. She’s coming down to Longworth—she and her son.” 

“A son? What sort of a fellows he? I didn’t know blue- 
stockings had sons.” 

“ He’s wonderfully clever too—in music. Not that I ever heard 
him, for he’s always had a sore throat whenever we’ve met him. 
Perhaps it will be well when he comes to Longworth. I’m not at all 
sure he isn’t smitten with Bee. He was tremendously attentive to 
her at the Fitzpatricks’—they sat out two dances.” 

“He must be something special, I should think, to get on with 

L2 
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Bee. I'll examine him critically,” said Tom, who naturally felt 
prejudiced against a young man whom he had never seen and who 
had been mentioned respectfully by a girl. ‘And who was attentive 
to you?” 

“ Oh—everybody, of course. Bee beats me in flirtation, a long 
way.”. 

“Everybody’s nobody. I say, Annie—Bee will never get beyond 
flirtation if she goes on in this way.” 

“She says she doesn’t want to.” 

“ And you believe her, of course?” 

“ Of course I believe her. Why should she want to? Do you 
think a girl wants to be married as soon as she’s born? That’s what 
men think I suppose: they’re all so worth marrying—in their own 
opinions.” 

“Annie, Annie! You’ve learned that parrot-speech from Bee. I 
see her hand in that as sure as I see yours on the bridle. I can tell 
you that men know more about girls than girls know about them- 
selves,” said the man of the world. 

“They needn’t know much about girls, to know more about them 
than girls do,” said Annie laughing. “Come—I’m getting hungry— 
let’s have a good quick canter home.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Clear the course! Ring the bell! Look, they start from the stand 
In a line like the edge of the foam on the sand: 

On they race, on they rush, till the thin line has grown 

Like the ofing—the Favourite’s in front and alone ! 


Hurrah for the winner! hurrah for the black 

Who beers not a boy, but men’s gold, on his back ; 

But, though twenty lengths foremost, yet hold him not in— 
He may yet have to race neck and neck ere he win. 


THERE was no mystery about the Deane family. Everything that 
can be said of them is straightforward and above-board. They had 
not so much as the little finger joint of a skeleton in any of their 
well-stocked cupboards. Mr. Deane, Annie’s and Beatrice’s Uncle 
George, was a middle-aged country gentleman, of commercial ex- 
traction, who could afford to live up to ample means, and had 
married for love into one of the oldest families in the north of 
England. He had not gained a sixpence by his love-match, and 
could afford the luxury. He was known as an idle, but yet a busy 
man—a great and active patron of all advanced social movements, a 
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strong believer in the inherent aristocracy of intellect, and yet, with 
an inconsistency more apparent than real, a still greater upholder of 
the aristocracy of birth, which he reverenced, and of land, which 
he exemplified. He and his enjoyed excellent health and spirits, 
took life pleasantly each after his or her own fashion, pulled well to- 
gether, and were fond and proud of one another. Friends, whose 
intimacy warranted the indulgence of a little ill nature, used to say 
that all the Deanes’ geese were swans—which, being interpreted, 
meant that the Deanes were a very happy and united family, and 
lived together not as accidental relations, but as chosen friends. 

Naturally Mr. Deane of Longworth was fondest and proudest of 
his only son Tom. But not only did he love his nieces, the children 
of a younger brother who had fallen at Balaklava, like his own 
daughters, but Mrs. Deane also loved them as her own. ‘I‘herefore 
it follows that Mrs. Deane was a good wife, with a large, roomy heart, 
while Beatrice and Annie must have been amiable girls. 

Next morning the family was assembled with unusual punctuality 
at the breakfast table. It was an occasion of some distinction : for 
Tom was going to Cambridge to try his mettle in a race for colts—an 
examination for minor scholarships at St. Christopher's, for which he 
had entered with the view of advertising himself from the beginning 
as an intending honour-man. It is true that nobody, except Beatrice, 
cared much for a trial that, whatever the result might be, would in no 
way affect Tom’s career ; and even Beatrice cared less than she might 
have done, for the candidate’s want of ambition had put her out of 
sympathy. She would have sat up all night before such a trial: he 
had gone to bed and slept serenely, after a day of smoke and idle- 
ness. Still, it was an event, just as a hurdle-race would have been, 
though, since Tom was in it, not quite so interesting as a hurdle-race 
would have been. Beatrice had been labelled brains, Annie beauty, 
and Tom muscle : and nobody was expected to shine out of his or 
her proper sphere. If Beatrice had been going up, the family would 
have been wild. 

After a long meal of chatter, the final cup of coffee was swallowed 
and the hansom was at the door. 

“Good-bye, my boy,” said his father, a good-humoured, portly 
man, with that expression of headstrong good nature in which Tom 
resembled him. “If you find it dull at Cambridge after the exami- 
nation you had better go over and see your Uncle Markham.” For 
it had been arranged that, as the house was to be shut up after the 
“at home,” Tom was not to rejoin them till they were settled down 
in the country. The “at home” itself was of course only an out-of- 
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season affair—a sort of pour prendre congé—for the Deanes did not 
intend to visit London that spring. 

“Good-bye, Tom,” said his mother, a mild little woman who must 
have been a beauty in her day. “I shall send for you the very first 
moment we can.” 

“Good-bye, Tom,” said Beatrice. ‘ They don’t let people smoke 
over examination papers, I’ve heard. If they did, you’d be first, I’m 
sure.” 

“Good-bye, Bee. Ten to one in white gloves—no, in blue 
stockings—I win a donkey-race. Done.” 

Tom was just saying “Shoreditch!” in his manliest tone to the 
cabman, when he felt himself struck on the shoulder by an old 
slipper. 

“Good-bye, Tom—good luck to”you !” said Annie, from the hall- 
door. He shook his fist at her, lighted a cigar, and was gone. 

On the platform he met a Horchester man bound on the same 
errand—no other than that Hammond whom he had casually men- 
tioned to Beatrice as the type of a hard student. Now Hammond, 
unlike Tom, was a poor and anxious man ; success on this occasion 
meant everything to him ; and yet the coming examination was not 
once mentioned by either, apparently not thought of, during the 
journey. Horchester prided itself upon serene indifference to all 
things outside the playing-field. The journey “up,” as Cambridge 
men, in defiance of Bradshaw, choose to style the journey down, was 
uneventful ; for adventures are to the adventurous, as Sidonia has it, 
and these young men of the time were far too cool-handed and cool- 
headed to be classed among those whom adventures befall. 


Everybody, at first or second-hand, knows Cambridge as it is for 
a sunny week or two in the month of May. And, as it is for that 
week, so it is supposed to be, in spirit, for the other fifty-one. It is, 
then, a University of Unreason; the only oasis in all our toiling 
England where, save her sister Oxford, life is a constant holiday, 
the “land in which it seemeth always afternoon.” What is the picture 
commonly conjured up by term-time? A holiday multiplied by 
a holiday—the world’s pantomime. The experienced writers who 
have painted the social aspects of their Alma Mater have made 
college life a fearful and wonderful mixture of a vast practical joke 
and a colossal wine party: the inexperienced as a blending of 
earthly paradise with Pandemonium. Alas for romance—he who 
would describe college life as it is must write with a dry pen. No- 
body would read his small-beer chronicles, and so they will remain 
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unwritten. Only, for once, let the May-term visitor arrive at 
Cambridge on a cold, moist, mid-winter afternoon before term 
begins, and when the trees are bare. If he does not own that even 
in Cambridge it is not always May, be must be more determined to 
see with the eyes of others and less with his own than even travellers 
usually are. 

St. Christopher’s, familiarly called St. Kit’s, was, and is, a hos- 
pitable college. It is small, unimposing, and hidden away among 
back lanes ; but its members claim for it the foremost rank, while 
the men of other colleges justify the boast by saying, in effect, if I 
were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes—if I were not a Trinity 
or a Queen’s or a Downing man, I would be a St. Kit’s man. In the 
exercise of its hospitality it received the several candidates in its 
empty rooms ; and Tom and his companion, after reporting them- 
selves to the Dean, found themselves enjoying for a few days the 
brevet rank of undergraduate fro ‘tempore. 

They spent the rest of the afternoon in prowling about among the 
colleges, each trying to impress the other with the extent of his local 
and social knowledge, and then dined in hall, where they met their 
competitors for the first time. Whatever more stately foundations 
may do, such was the custom of St. Christopher's: and, on this 
Occasion, a very varied body of hungry men its hospitality called 
together—at least to eyes accustomed to distinguish the sheep of 
one fold from the sheep of another by the slight marks visible only 
to the unerring instinct of a public school man. There were the 
men of Tom’s own Brahmin order from the great public schools— 
foreigners, indeed, from a Horchester point of view, but still equals : 
and Tom could tell at a glance whence each hailed. There was the 
half-caste who had been trained at some unrecognised soi-disant 
college or at home—an inferior, but still entitled to approach 
equality by his personal merits, if he had them. There was the 
pariah who bore the brand of being hopelessly outside the great 
school world—the stray from some academy or institution or some 
other place with a fine name that signified “‘ bad form” to Horchester 
eyes and ears. Lastly, there was the no-caste man upon whom no 
judgment could be pronounced—the man of special and peculiar 
antecedents, who had come from some British colony in Australasia 
or Normandy, or had spent his boyhood in knocking about the world, 
or who came from Bonn or Heidelberg and spoke broad Scotch, or 
who spoke broader Irish and came from nowhere at all. All these, 
brought together for the first time, behaved after the manner of their 
kind. The Brahmins kept together in exclusive groups of personal 
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acquaintances, ignoring all outsiders : the half-castes drew together 
by a law of elective affinity: the pariahs ate and drank in solitary 
and distrustful silence : the no-castes alone defied etiquette, were im- 
pervious to stares and short answers, and though inclined to rival 
boasting on the subject of their own experiences, would have made 
feeding time an amusing half-hour, instead of a gloomy necessity, 
had they not been held at bay. It may be assumed that each, in- 
dependently of his caste, had a character of his own, but dinner 
time is short, and the characters of very young Englishmen are long 
in opening and shy of display. Tom was not particularly fond of 
Hammond, but these were the only Horchester men who had come 
up, and so dined /fe-a-¢éfe in the midst of the profane herd. When 
dinner was over—some minutes after the Dean had left the high 
table, for the guests had not yet learned the art of bolting their food 
in a short twenty minutes—Tom and Hammond, by way of change, 
adjourned from one another’s society to the society of one another, 
and went to Tom’s rooms for a cigar. 

Tom, though distant to strangers when distance was required by 
the traditions of his order, was far from being so by nature, and to all 
who had no pretensions to social equality with him he was the 
essence of geniality. He had made friends with the Gyp in no tinie, 
had learned from him all about everybody and everything in ten 
minutes, and obtained—the Gyp knew how—the means of spending 
a comfortable evening. 

“I hope you'll be one of us, sir,” said the Gyp, politely but 
patronisingly, as became one of the oldest members of the college 
and one who had looked after the Dean himself when both were 
young. “ You're the best gentleman of the lot, as I can see. There’s 
a very odd one has got the rooms above you, sir—the oddest gentle- 
man I ever see.” 

“Oh, you’re safe to have me—I’m going to be a St. Kit’s man any 
way. And who’s the odd man upstairs ?” 

“T don’t know his name, sir—he seems a lonesome sort of a gen- 
tleman—he hasn’t even a pockmanteau to keep him company. I 
fancy he’s made a bit of a mistake in coming to this coilege—St. 
Anthony’s is more his style. You should see his boots, sir! He 
wouldn’t go into hall, and what do you think he did ?” 

“What? Ate his boots ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! You're a pleasant sort of gentleman, sir, you are. 
You'll get on capital in St. Christopher’s. He offered me sixpence 
to get him some bread and cheese and to give him the change. I 
don’t expect he’s got too many sixpences, I don’t—he'll never do for 
us, sir, not at all.” 
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“You mean you'll do for him ?” 

“ A fly in amber,” suggested Hammond, who had not too many 
sixpences of his own. 

“ Poor fellow !” thought Tom to himself, who, not being an under- 
graduate of fiction, did not think that to make a butt of a lad a little 
rawer than himself the whole duty of a university man. “ Fancy 
dining on bread and cheese! I say, Hammond—shall we have the 
lonesome gentleman down and give him a glass of wine? He 
might be fun,” he added, thinking it necessary to apologise for good- 
nature. 

“Tf you like ”—— 

“ All right. Will you kindly tell the lonesome gentleman upstairs 
with our compliments, that Mr. Hammond and I would be glad if 
he'll come and have a glass of wine, if he’s nothing better to do ?” 

““T hope you know what you're doing,” said Hammond, as the 
Gyp left them with the message. “If he’s coming up to St. Kit’s in 
October we may be saddled with a man that we shall have to cut. 
One can’t be too careful whom one knows at starting.” 

“Humbug. One would never do anything if one thought before- 
hand. We can cut him, into mince-meat, if he presumes on a glass 
of wine. There he is, though. Come in !” 

It was the lonesome gentleman, no doubt. But he was not alto- 
gether what Tom, judging from the Gyp’s report, had expected 
to see. He was a well-made, strongly-built young man of about the 
middle height, with the grave, rather stern expression of a hard 
student on features that, though otherwise common-place, were dis- 
tinguished by almost classical regularity. His brows were drawn 
together by a slight frown; his light grey eyes were quick and yet 
dreamy : a singular combination that could only arise from a watchful 
and observant nature joined to an acquired habit of thinking about 
what was not seen. His shoulders were broader than Tom’s, and 
his figure promised greater strength, if less activity. ‘Cut out for 
number five !” thought Tom, with critical admiration; “but rather 
rough style at present, I should say.” Altogether he was one who 
would easily pass unnoticed in a crowd, but, if noticed, would retain 
attention. There was nothing to denote his station in life but his 
clothes—a badly fitting suit of black obviously stitched together by 
an awkward village tailor. His face, of healthily pale complexion, 
was cleanly shaved, but his thick hair was rough and uncared for; 
the boots that had impressed the Gyp might have been on the feet 
of a ploughman. 

“This is my friend Mr. Hammond,” said Tom, courteously. 
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“Do you mind introducing yourself? The Gyp didn’t know your 
name.” 

“*T am Abel Herrick,” said the visitor 
but singularly clear and precise tone. 

“Sit down, Mr. Herrick, and help yourself. Do you smoke? I 
think you'll find the cigars in that case pretty fair. What do you 
think of St. Kit’s? Things look jolly enough, so far?” 

“Where do you come up from?” asked Hammond, with double 
politeness, as a preface to getting a rise out of him. ‘“ We are from 
Horchester.” 

“T am from near Eastington,” said Abel, feeling that the town 
sounded more imposing than the village. 

“TI suppose that’s within a walk?” said Hammond, looking at 
Abel’s boots, which were muddy as well as thick-soled. 

“Yes,” said Abel. “It’s not more than two days’ journey.” 

Tom rather liked his guest’s quiet manner, combined as it was 
with a full chest and broad shoulders. A peasant is never vulgar, 
and there is a verse, once known to schoolboys, about the 
influence of study upon natural hardness and ferocity. But Abel 
was not thinking of the question: he was_ mentally taking the 
measure of the first two of his competitors that he had yet seen. 
He could not dare to own even to himself how completely at sea he 
was, now that he had walked from Winbury into the world. He 
had never been out of sight of Winbury church, and now he found 
himself thrown at once into a vision of a city of palaces—for such 
Cambridge was to him. But he had come to conquer, and these 
were two of the youthful giants of learning whom he was to over- 
throw. 

“The examination is to-morrow,” he said, sipping his wine—the 
first he had ever tasted, but doing as he saw the others do. 

“‘Hang the exam,” said Hammond. “Sufficient unto the day— 
don’t let’s think of to-morrow till to-morrow comes.” 

Abel stared. 

“ By all means hang the exam,” said Tom. “I’ve half a mind 
to cut the whole thing and go somewhere. What do you say, 
Hammond ?” 

“I’m afraid I must go in—worse luck. Or there’s nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to let Mr. Herrick walk over, I assure 
you. I wonder what he’d buy us out for? Which is your line— 
classics or mathematics ?” 

“ Both,” said Abel. ‘“‘ Everything.” 

“The deuce it is!” said Hammond, too much interested in the 


, ina hard, rather provincial, 
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result not to fear that Abel might not be a boaster. Here was the 
sort of man, he began to think, who comes up from a blacksmith’s 
forge and is ripe for a double first at an age when other men have 
not left school. Such things have not been by any means uncom- 
mon, and it might be the case now. Though he affected to sneer, 
it was not without many misgivings that he looked on the muddy 
boots that told of a two days’ walk with bread and cheese at the 
end : and he set himself to draw out Abel in a more serious way. 

“ You’ve read pretty hard, I suppose ?” 

“All my life. Ever since I can remember. I’ve never done 
anything but read.” 

“I’m afraid that’s more than we can say,” said Hammond, care- 
lessly, thinking it politic to play the dark horse. ‘ Who coached 
you ?” 

“Coached ?—Who taught me? Myself.” 

It was just what Hammond feared. The self-taught is as danger- 
ous to rivals as the self-made man. 

“‘Why here must be a he-Beatrice!” said Tom, looking at the 
young man with such curiosity as to break the unwritten law that 
forbids lads of his age to betray the names of their womankind. 
“T may as well throw up the sponge—Hammond and Herrick are 
to be the first two, and it'll be queer if one of the field doesn’t beat 
me. Well, if I’m to be beat, I’m all the more bound to run. 
Hammond, we haven’t anything on the race—an even skiv Her- 
rick’s first. Done?” 

Hammond did not like the bet. “No—I can’t back the field, 
let alone myself, against a man who goes in for everything. If I do 
some decent verses I shall do all I expect to. But mathematics ! 
Why I never got farther than rule of three. Did you ?” 

“Not I,” said Tom. “I never got so far.” 

Abel first felt amazed : then scornfully satisfied. Verses were his 
forte—had he not been printed in the Zastington Mercury: had he 
not all the poets at his fingers’ ends: was he not even now engaged 
upon the Wars of the Stars? And was it possible that men who had 
not reached even the simplest step in arithmetic should even dream 
of competing with him who could follow the stars in their courses, 
and who knew all the mysteries of numbers ? 

Suddenly his eye fell upon Tom’s cigar-case, elaborately orna- 
mented with his coat of arms. 

“The servant told me your name was Eliot,” said Abel, looking at 
the blazon with interest. ‘I see you are an Eliot of Northumber- 
land. It is strange you should bear that name, since it comes to 
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you in the female line. I should have said your name was 
Deane.” 

“ By Jove! How do you know that?” asked Tom. ‘“ You're 
right, though—my mother was a Miss Eliot—of Northumberland, as 
you say—awfully great people. When my grandfather died he didn’t 
like his branch to die out, so he left me all he had on condition I’d 
take the name and arms. So that’s my name in full—Thomas George 
Markham Deane-Eliot : three Christian names and two surnames— 
rather too much for one.” 

“ Lucky fellow!” said Hammond. “Then you’re independent of 
your father?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, to write myself Eliot is more honour 
than tin. But the mater liked it, and so did the governor, for he’s a 
proud old boy, and the Deanes of Longworth are nobodies to what 
the Eliots of Foxmoor used to be, once upona time. The Deanes 
used only to buy and sell cattle, but the Eliots used to steal ’em. 
But how do you know about me ?” 

“*T was only looking at your tobacco-box,” said Abel. 

Hammond examined the case. ‘“ You must have good eyes, Mr. 
Herrick. I don’t see it there.” 

“ What ?” asked Tom. “Can you tell all that from a crest ?” 

They did not even know heraldry, then. The question was 
beginning to be, What did they know? With Hammond, What did 
this fellow not know? It was not likely that he had come to Cam- 
bridge to try for an exhibition on the strength of heraldry; and if 
he knew out-of-the-way things he might be presumed to be strong in 
common things. 

“‘ Are you a good hand at verses ?” asked Hammond, carelessly. 

**I don’t like to boast,” said the poet. “I hope I am not a bad 
one. But—if you will allow me, Mr. Eliot—I will go to my own 
room.” 

As there was plainly no fun to be got out of a man who was 
neither a wit himself nor the cause of wit in others, the young men 
did not press him to stay. 

“Look out, old fellow,” said Tom to Hammond when he had 
gone. “That's a rum ’un to look at, but I expect you'll find him a 
good ’un to go.” 

“ Let him go,” said Hammond, with carelessness less well assumed 
than before. “I dare say he wants to win more than I. If I come 
in a bad third, it’s the most I look for. Good night, Eliot.” 

“What—are you off too?” 

“ Yes—I want to write a letter.” 
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He went to his rooms, and went in for a final cram ; for Abel had 
fairly frightened him. 

Tom smoked over a shilling novel till it was time to turn in. 

Abel did what Hammond said he was going to do—he wrote a 
letter. 
“DeEaREST MILLY, “St. Christopher’s College, Cambridge. 

“To-morrow is the great day—think of me when the clock strikes 
nine. I arrived here safely, and without touching the money your 
aunt lent me. All the better, for I shall want every penny here. 
Success is certain. I have spent the evening with two candidates, 
young gentlemen from Horchester, which is one of the greatest and 
oldest schools in England. So of course I can judge the others by 
them. One of them seemed to know very little, and the other 
nothing at all—they seemed astonished at the extent of my learning. 
I had to call upon the Dean of the College, who seemed interested 
when he heard that I had educated myself, and said he supposed I 
meant to try for high honours. So in a very short time I shall send 
you word that I ama minor scholar of St Christopher's College, Cam- 
bridge, with eighty pounds a year for three years: and in three years !|— 
How wonderful all this seems, dearest Milly—I don’t feel as if I was 
the same being, except when I think of you. I wonder what I shall 
be when I see you again! It will not be long, you may be sure. What 
shall I not owe to you ?—ambition, success, fame—and love, which is 
the most glorious of all. Your aunt was right: she would be wrong 
to allow of your formal engagement to one who is not great enough 
to claim you, and she will see that with her aid I shall soon 
have ‘made my fortune,’ as she calls winning the desire of my 
whole soul. I wish you could be with me now. I must try to de- 
scribe to you the place and all about it and the room I am in some 
time when I can realise it all. I am writing to you in a glorious 
dream—l can only realise that I have laid my hand upon the crown 
you are to wear. You said I should forget you in my greatness? 
Never—whatever my greatness may be, it would be owed to you. I 
shall never forget that till I die—nor then. Congratulate me on our 
first triumph, dearest Milly! Congratulate me on being this long 
step nearer to you!—Your true lover for ever, 

“ ABEL.” 

His second letter was addressed “The Rev. T. Markham, Winbury, 

Eastington,” and was as follows :-— 


* REVEREND SIR, «« St. Christopher’s College, Cambridge. 
“Being about to become a minor scholar of this college I 
write to place my resignation in your hands. I left on Sunday, 
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having given notice to the boys not to attend school to-day, and 
waited till 1 could write to you for certain, because you do not like to 
be troubled with business or personal interviews. I trust you will 
find no difficulty in obtaining a successor. I heard of my scholar- 
ship through the Cambridge intelligence of the Zastington Mercury ; 
so I should think if you advertised the vacancy there it might attract 
notice in the same way. I do not think there is anybody in Win- 
bury who is qualified to succeed me. 
“ T have the honour to be, 
“ Reverend sir, 
“Yours with respect, 
“ ABEL HERRICK, /ate Schoolmaster.” 


Having finished his correspondence he went to bed. But his own 
thoughts, fed for the first time with wine, and held from turning into 
dreams by the never-ending chimes, kept him broad awake until the 
sun rose upon the eventful day. 


(To be continued.) 





AN ADVENTURE OF Ros Roy's 


(1745). 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


s—*N a small, lonely roadside inn 
Out yon by Bennochie, 
Six Hanoverian soldiers sat 
79 And played at “‘ Rig-ma-Ree.” 
Deep lay the torn and scattered cards ; 
The dice were rattling loud, 
When in there strode a Hielandman 
Like one dropped from a cloud. 


He took a hand and played his best, 
But aye the suit went wrong ; 

He paid his gold and threw again, 
But Fate was still too strong. 

Then with a crafty, angry smile 
The cards he slowly felt, 

And tossed the dice into the punch, 
And laughed to see them melt. 


Taking a court-card from the pack, 
He crushed it with his heel— 
Against the wall he set his back, 
Defied their flashing steel ; 
Flung in their eyes the painted knaves 
And the vermilion kings ; 
Spurned them and braved that nest of snakes 
With all their threatening stings. 


“*T know you,” Rob Macgregor cried, 
“ And all the woe and ruin 

You're working in this mountain land, 
And all the sins you’re brewing. 

You come from many a smoking strath 
And many a blood-stained village ; 

You slay the children in their beds— 
The father at the tillage.” 
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The sergeant snatched his musket up 
And threw it to “ Present” ; 

The bandsman drew his bayonet out 
With little good intent. 

Butt-end, all ready for the blow, 
The third man’s firelock swung ; 

The fifer would have drawn his sword, 
But to the sheath it clung. 


The Highlandman laughed loud and long, 
Then kicked the benches over, 
Danced three steps of a Highland reel, 
And cried, “ I’m Rob the Rover!” 
The brawny sergeant flung at him 
A stool that cleared the table ; 
It hit the bandsman on the shins— 
And then began the Babel. 


But suddenly the Highlander, 
With a smile frank and jolly, 
Cried out, “Good folks, one moment, please, 
I’ve lost my favourite collie. 
One whistle ere the fun begins, 
And then we'll to it hearty ; 
I would not for a thousand crowns 
Break up a pleasant party.” 


“Ugh! shmite de fool !” the sergeant cried ; 
The others, with more pity, 

Said, “ Let the clod bring in his hoond— 
We'll sell it in next city.” 

As Rob he whistled shrill and clear, 
Loud laughed the sneering bandsman ; 

Till through the shattered door there rushed 
At least two dozen clansmen. 


When Rob, with white rose in his hat, 
Cried out, “ God save King Charles !” 

You should have seen the sour grimace 
Distort those coward carles. 

“God save the Stuarts and the right, 
And down with the Pretender, 

And that’s your little German laird, 
From Scotland God defend her !” 
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And quick his claymore whistled out, 
In every blow a life ; 
The rogues at bay turned pale to see 
The opening of the strife. 
But Rob he cried, “ Sheathe all your swords, 
And let these Dutch rats scamper ; 
I trow,” he said, “ you gibbet-birds, 
This day has been a damper.” 


For Rob was generous of blood, 
Brave, frank, and lion-hearted, 

And only smiled as up the glen 
They skulkingly departed. 

Then passing round the whisky horn 
To every brave Macgregor, 

He said “ They'll not forget the cards 
They dealt the Hieland beggar.” 


If I was bold enough to say 
They left with all their spoil, 
I should not be a truthful man 
(A labourer’s worth his toil). 
They left their money and their arms, 
Their coats and all about ’em, 
And, bare as Adam, took the road, 
With curses—Divil doubt ’em ! 


PLL PLO LLL 


VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 


KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 




















PART I. 










O the fact of our having had pre-eminently good and 
enlightened parents is perhaps chiefly attributable the 
privilege we have enjoyed of that acquaintance with 
gifted people which has produced, and enabled us to 

grant, the request that we will record our recollections of old writers. 

Both John Clarke the schoolmaster and Vincent Novello the musician, 

with their admirable wives, liberal minded and intelligent beyond most 

of their time and calling, delighted in the society and friendship of 
clever people, and cultivated those relations for their children. By 
nature John Clarke was gentle-hearted, clear-headed, and transparently 

| conscientious—supremely suiting him for a schoolmaster. Asa youth 

he was articled to a lawyer at Northampton; but from the first 

he felt a growing repugnance to the profession, and this repugnance 
was brought to unbearable excess by having to spend one whole 
night in seeking a substitute for performing the duty which devolved 
upon him from the sheriff’s unwillingness to fulfil the absent execu- 
tioner’s office of hanging a culprit condemned to die on the following 
morning. With success in finding a deputy hangman at dawn, after a 
night of inexpressible agony of mind, came my father’s determination 
to seek another profession, and he finally found more congenial 
occupation by becoming usher at a school conducted by the Rev. 
John Ryland, Calvinistic minister in the same town. My father’s 
fellow-usher was no other than George Dyer (the erudite and absent- 
minded Greek scholar immortalised in Elia’s whimsical essay 
entitled “ Amicus Redivivus”) ; the one being the writing-master and 
arithmetical teacher, the other the instructor in classical languages. 
Each of these young men formed an attachment for the head-master’s 
step-daughter, Miss Ann Isabella Stott ; but George Dyer’s love was 
cherished secretly, while John Clarke’s was openly declared and his 
suit accepted. The young couple left Northampton with the lady’s 
family and settled in Enfield, her step-father having resolved upon 
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establishing a school near London. For this purpose a house and 
grounds were taken in that charming village—among the very 
loveliest in England,—which were eminently fitted for a school ; the 
house being airy, roomy, and commodious, the grounds sufficiently 
large to give space for flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens, playground, 
and paddock of two acres affording pasturage for two cows that 
supplied the establishment with abundant milk. 

One of the earliest figures that impressed itself upon my childish 
memory was that of my step-grandfather—stout, rubicund, facetious 
in manner, and oddly forcible when preaching. The pulpit eloquence 
of John Ryland strongly partook of the well recorded familiarities in 
expression that have accompanied the era of the all but adored 
Rowland Hill. Upon one occasion, when delivering a sermon upon 
the triumph of spiritual grace over Evil, in connection with the career 
of the Apostle Paul, John Ryland’s sermon concluded thus :—“ And 
so the poor Devil went off howling to hell, and all Pandemonium was 
hung in mourning for a month.” His favourite grace before meat was: 
—‘Whereas some have appetite and no food, and others have food and 
no appetite, we thank thee, O Lord, that we have both!” Old Mr. 
Ryland was acquainted with the Rev. Rowland Hill; and once, when 
my grandmother expressed a wish to go up to London and hear the 
famous preacher, her spouse took her to the chapel in the morning, 
and afterwards to Rowland Hill’s own house, introducing her to 
him, saying :—‘‘ Here’s my wife, who prefers your sermons to her 
husband’s ; so I'll leave her with you while I go and preach 
this afternoon.” Between the old gentleman and myself there 
existed an affectionate liking, and when he died, at a ripe age, I 
declared that if “old sir” (my usual name for him) were taken away 
I would go with him; but when the hearse came to the door to 
convey the remains to Northampton for burial according to the wish 
of the deceased, my boyish imagination took fright, and I ran to my 
mother, exciaiming :—“ I don’t want to go with old sir in the black 
coach |” 

It has been said that “‘ Every one should plant a tree who can” ; 
and my father was a devoted believer in and fulfiller of this axiom. 
While still a little fellow, I used to be the companion of his daily 
walks in the"green fields around our dwelling ; and many a tree have 
I seen him plant : and I had the privilege of carrying the bag con- 
taining his store of acorns: he would dibble a hole in the earth 
with his walking-stick, and it was my part to drop an acorn into the 
opening. It was a proud day for me when, the walking-stick 


chancing to snap, I was permitted to use the ivory-headed implement, 
M 2 
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thus fortunately reduced to a proper size for me; so that when 
my father had selected a spot, it was J who dibbled the hole as well 
as dropped in the acorn ! 

In many respects my father was independent-minded far in 
advance of his time ; and an improvement systematised by him in the 
scholastic education of the boys, which testifies the humanity of his 
character as well as the soundness of his judgment, added consider- 
ably to the prosperity of his later career. Instead of the old 
custom of punishing with the cane, a plan was drawn up of keeping 
an‘account-book, for and by each scholar, of each performance at his 
lessons, “B” for bene, “O” for optime, and on the opposite page 
an “ X” for negligence or wrong conduct ; and rewards were given at 
the end of the half-year in accordance with the proportion of 
good marks recorded. A plan was also adopted for encouraging 
“voluntary” work in the recreative hours. For French and Latin 
trinslations thus performed first, second, and third prizes were 
awarded each half-year in the shape of interesting books. John 
Keats (if I mistake not) twice received the highest of these prizes. 
In his last half-year at school he commenced the translation of 
the Aineid, which he completed while with his medical master at 
Edmonton. 

My father was intimate with the celebrated Roman Catholic 
writer Dr. Alexander Geddes, and subscribed to all the portions of 
the Bible that Geddes lived to translate. He was upon equally 
familiar terms with Dr. Priestley ; and such was my father’s Biblical 
zeal that he made a MS. copy of Bishop Lowth’s translation of 
Isaiah, subjoining a selection of the most important of the translator’s 
notes to the text. This MS., written in the most exquisitely neat 
and legible hand (the occasionally occurring Hebrew characters 
being penned with peculiar care and finish), bound in white vellum, 
with a small scarlet label at the back, the slight gilding dulled by 
age but the whole of the dainty volume in excellent preservation, 
is still in my possession. He took a peculiar interest in the work, 
much pursued at that time, of Biblical translation, and closely 
watched the labours of Gilbert Wakefield, the translator of the New 
Testament ; and the eminent surgeon Mason Good—a self-educated 
classic—who produced a fine version of Job, the,result of his 
Sunday mornings’ devotion. 

I remember accompanying my father on one occasion in a call 
upon Dr. Geddes. We found him at lunch; and I noticed that 
beside his basin of broth stood a supply of whole mustard-seed, of 
which he took alternate spoonfuls with those of the broth : which he 
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said had been recommended to him as a wholesome form of diet. 
He had a thin pale face, with a pleasant smile and manner ; and 
told us several droll, odd things during our stay, in an easy table- 
talk style. But Dr. Geddes was irritable in controversy, for we 
heard from Gcorge Dyer that at a party given by Geddes, at his 
lodging, to some literary men, the subject of James II. arose, and 
the Doctor was so furious at the unfavourable estimate of the King’s 
character expressed by his guests that he kicked over the table 
upon them in his wrath. In those days men’s ire “ grew fast and 
furious ” in discussion. 

I was but a mere child, wearing the scarlet jacket and nankeen 
trousers of the time, with a large frilled cambric collar, over which 
fell a mass of long light-brown curls reaching below the shoulders, 
when, encouraged by himself and my father, I used to visit Mr. 
Richard Warburton Lytton, and was hardly tall enough on tip-toe 
to reach the bell-handle at the front garden-gate. Mr. Lytton, 
although the owner of Nebworth, one of those old-fashioned 
mansions built with as many windows as there are days in the year 
—for some reason known only to himself—dwelt for many years at 
Enfield, and afterwards at Ramsgate, where he died. He was 
maternal grandfather to the late Lord Bulwer Lytton, his daughter 
having married a Mr. Bulwer ; and after Warburton Lytton’s death 
the author of “ Pelham ” adopted the maternal name. 

Richard Warburton Lytton was educated at Harrow, and latterly 
attained the first class, in which were himself, the eminent Sir 
William Jones, and Bennett, Bishop of Cloyne. I have heard my 
father say that Mr. Lytton has read to him long portions of the 
Greek histories into English with such clear freedom that his dialect 
had not the least effect of being a translation made at the time of 
perusal. He was a man of the most amiable and liberal spirit. 
Several Frenchmen having emigrated to Enfield at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, Mr. Lytton displayed the most generous sympathy 
towards them ; and they were periodically invited to entertainments 
at his house, especially on their fast days (more properly speaking, 
abstinence days), when there was sure to be on his table plenty of 
choice fish. Among these gentlemen emgrés was a certain delightful 
Abbé Béliard, who became French teacher at our school, and who 
was so much esteemed and even loved by his pupils that many of 
them were grieved almost to the shedding of tears—an unusual 
tribute from schoolboy feeling—when he took leave of them all to 
return to his native land. The bishop of his district required his 
return (peace between France and England having been declared), 
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giving him the promise of his original living. Mr. Lytton, upon 
visiting Rouen, having found poor Béliard in distress (his Diocesan 
having forfeited his promise), with characteristic generosity received 
his Enfield guest in his Normandy lodging till the abbé had obtained 
the relief that had been guaranteed to him. 

Mr. Lytton had a very round fat face, he was small featured and 
fresh-coloured ;in person he was short, fat, and almost unwieldy. I 
used to see him, taking such exercise as his corpulence would 
permit, in his old-fashioned so-called “chamber horse”—an easy 
chair with so rebounding a spring cushion that it swayed him up and 
down when he leaned his elbows on its arms—while I stood watch- 
ing him with the interest of a child, and listening with still greater 
interest to the anecdotes and stories he good-naturedly related to 
me—stories and anecdotes such as boys most love to hear—adven- 
turous, humorous, and wonderfully varied. 

Another house in our vicinity that I enjoyed the privilege 
of visiting was that of Mr. Holt White, nephew to the Rev. 
Gilbert White, the fascinating historian of the parish and district of 
Selborne, of which he was the vicar. Mr. Holt White had purchased 
a handsome property on the borders of the Chase—then unenclosed 
—and came there to reside. He made the acquaintance of my 
father, and placed his little son under his tuition. Mr. White was 
mm person, manner, accomplishments, and intercourse a graceful 
specimen of the ideal aristocrat. As an author he was strictly an 
amateur. He made himself one among the band of Shakespearian 
commentators, and I havea slight recollection that in the latter 
period of his life he was engaged in editing one of the Miltonian 
essays—I believe the Areopagitica. He also made an effort to be 
elected member of Parliament for Essex, but failed. His political 
opinion was of a broad Liberal character, and one of his most inti- 
mate associates was the heartily respected, the bland and amiable 
Major Cartwright, whose intercourse and personal demeanour in 
society and on the public platform secured to him from first to last 
the full toleration of his political opponents. I used to meet Major 
and Mrs. Cartwright at Mr. Holt White’s house ; and it was either 
he himself or Mr. Holt White who told me that, having lost a formi- 
dable sum at the gaming-table, Cartwright made a resolution never 
more to touch card or dice—a resolution that he faithfully kept. 
Mrs. Cartwright had a merry, chatty way with her, and on one 
occasion at dinner, when she and her husband were present, I 
remember, the conversation having turned upon the great actors 
and actresses, Mrs. Cartwright enlarged upon the talent of “the 
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Pritchard” (a talent commemorated by Churchill, as overcoming 
even the disadvantages of increasing age and stoutness, in a passage 
containing the couplet-— 


Before such merit all objections fly ; 
Pritchard’s genteel and Garrick’s six feet high)— 


and on my asking if she were equal in talent with Mrs. Siddons— 
“‘Siddons !” echoed Mrs. Cartwright, ‘‘ Siddons was not fit to brush 
Pritchard’s shoes”! So much for the passionate partialities of 
youth. 

Mr. Holt White had an ingenious arrangement by which he con- 
verted the more important works of his collected library into an 
extensive and useful commonplace book. In the course of his 
reading either an original work or a new translation of a celebrated 
classic, if he came upon a casual and new opinion upon the general 
character of an established author he would make an allusion to it, 
and, with a very brief quotation, insert it in the blank leaves of the 
work referred to. Thus some of his works—and particularly the 
popular ones—possessed a fine and interesting catalogue of appro- 
bations. For the memory of Mr. Holt White my gratitude and 
affection will continue with my days. Such was my social freedom 
and his kind licence that I had only to show him the volume when 
I had borrowed one of his books, and I had welcome to help 
myself from his splendid library—a rare and incalculable advantage 
for a youth of my age in those days. 

I had several favourite chums among the boys at my father’s 
school ; but my chief friends were John Keats, Edward Holmes, 
and Edward Cowper. Of the first I have spoken fully in the set of 
“ Recollections” specially dedicated to him. The second I have 
menticned at some length in the same place. There was a particu- 
larly intimate school-fellowship and liking between Keats and 
Holmes, probably arising out of their both being of ardent and 
imaginative temperament with a decided artistic bent in their several 
predilections for poetry and music. Holmes, besides his passionate 
adoration of music and native talent for that art, had an exquisitely 
discerning taste in literature. His choice in books was excellent ; 
his appreciation of style in writing was particularly acute—his own 
style being remarkably pure, racy, and elegant. He had a very 
handsome face, with beaming eyes, regular features, and an elevated 
expression. His mouth and nose were large, but beautifully formed. 
Thick masses of sunny brown hair, and his inspired look, lent him 
the air of a young Apollo. We who remember him in youth—one 
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of us even recollecting him in child’s frock when he first came to 
school—felt strangely when, in after years, he was presiding at the 
pianoforte, and one of his enthusiastic young lady hearers present 
said :—“ Dear old man! how delightfully he plays!” The words 
disenchanted us of the impression we had somehow retained that he 
was still young, still “ Ned Holmes,” although the Phoebus 
clusters were touched with grey, and their gold was fast turning to 
silver. 

Edward Cowper, even as a boy, gave token of that ingenuity and 
turn for mechanical invention which, as a man, rendered him 
eminent. I recollect his fashioning a little windmill for winding 
the fibre from off the cocoons of the silkworms that he and I kept 
at school, and for winding my mother’s and sisters’ skeins of sewing 
silk. He used to open the window a certain width that the air 
might act properly upon his miniature mill, and would stand watch- 
ing with steady interest the effect of setting in action the machinery. 
He was a lively brisk boy, with an alert, animated, energetic manner, 
which he maintained in manhood. His jocular schoolname for me 
was “ Three-hundred,” in allusion to my initials, C. C. C. He had 
a fluent tongue, was fond of talking, and could talk well. Once he 
joined us in a walk throvgh Hyde Park from Bayswater to the 
Marble Arch, where we took an omnibus to the east end of Oxford 
Street ; he delivering a kind of lecture-discourse the whole way 
without ceasing, on some subject in which we were all interested. 
He gave lectures to young lady pupils in a scientific class, telling 
us that he always found them especially intelligent hearers, and we 
had the good fortune to be present at a lecture he delivered in the 
first Crystal Palace, erected for the International Exhibition of 1851, 
before it was opened. His subject was the great strength of hollow 
tube pillars, on the principle of the arch, which he prettily illustrated 
by piling up, on four small pieces of quill set upright, heavy weights 
one after another to an amount that seemed incredible. He was 
the inventor of an important improvement in a celebrated German 
printing-press, brought over and used by the Zimes newspaper ; and 
it was Applegarth, the printer, who helped him to take out the patent 
for this improvement. 

Among our scholars was a boy named Frank Twiss, who was the 
son (if I mistake not) of Richard Twiss, the author of various tours 
and travels. I remember the lad being visited by his father, whose 
antique courtesy engaged my boyish notice when, as he walked round 
our garden, he held his hat in his hand until my father begged he 
would put it on; upon which Mr. Twiss replied :—“ No, sir; not 
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while you are uncovered ”; my father having the habit of often walk- 
ing bareheaded in our own grounds. 

While at Enfield my father received more than one visit from his 
fellow-usher in the old—or rather young—Northampton days ; and I 
well remember George Dyer’s even then eccentric ways, under-toned 
voice, dab-dab mode of speaking, and absent manner. He had a 
trick of filling up his hesitating sentences with a mild little mono- 
syllabic sound, and of finishing his speeches with the incomplete 
phrase “ Well, sir ; but however.,.——— This peculiarity we used to 
amuse ourselves by imitating when we talked of him and recalled 
his oddities, as thus :—‘“* You have met with a curious and rare book 
you say? Indeed, sir; abd—abd—abd—I should like to see it, sir ; 
abd—abd—abd—perhaps you would allow me to look at it ; abd— 
abd—abd—Well, sir ; but however.” Or: “ You have been ill, 
sir, Ihear. Dear me! abd—abd—abd—lI’m sorry, I’m sure ; abd— 
abd—abd—Well, sir ; but however.” Once when he came to see 
us he told us of his having lately spent some time among a wandering 
tribe of gipsies, he feeling much desire to know something of the lan- 
guage and habits of this interesting race of people, and believing he 
could not do so better than by joining them in one of their rambling 
expeditions. He once wrote a volume of French poems. During a 
long portion of his life his chief income was derived from the mode- 
rate emolument he obtained by correcting works of the classics for 
the publishers ; but on the death of Lord Stanhope, to whose son he 
had been tutor, he was left residuary legatee by that nobleman, which 
placed him in comparatively easy circumstances. Dyer was of a 
thoroughly noble disposition and generous heart ; and beneath that 
strange book-worm exterior of his there dwelt a finely tender soul, 
full of all warmth and sympathy. On one occasion, during his less 
prosperous days, going to wait at the coach-office for the Cambridge 
stage, by which he intended to travel thither, he met an old friend 
who was in great distress. Dyer gave him the half-guinea meant for 
his own fare, and walked down to Cambridge instead of going by 
coach. His delicacy, constancy, and chivalry of feeling equalled his 
generosity : for many years after, when my father died, George Dyer 
asked for a private conference with me, told me of his youthful 
attachment for my mother, and inquired whether her circumstances 
were comfortable, because in case, as a widow, she had not been left 
well off he meant to offer her his hand. Hearing that in point of 
money she had no cause for concern, he begged me to keep secret 
what he had confided to me, and he himself never made farther 
allusion to the subject. Long subsequently he married a very worthy 
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lady : and it was great gratification to us to see how the old student’s 
rusty suit of black, threadbare and shining with the shabbiness of 
neglect, the limp wisp of jaconot muslin, yellow with age, round his 
throat, the dusty shoes, and stubbly beard, had become exchanged 
for a coat that shone only with the lustre of regular brushing, a snow- 
white cravat neatly tied on, brightly blacked shoes, and a close- 
shaven chin—the whole man presenting a cosy and burnished 
appearance, like one carefully and affectionately tended. He, like 
Charles Lamb, always wore black smalls, black stockings (which 
Charles Lamb generally covered with high black gaiters), and black 
shoes ; the knee-smalls and the shoes both being tied with strings 
instead of fastened with buckles. His hair, white and stiff, glossy at 
the time now spoken of from due administration of comb and brush, 
contrasted strongly with a pair of small dark eyes, worn with much 
poring over Greek and black-letter characters ; while even at an 
advanced age there was a sweet look of kindliness, simple goodness, 
serenity, and almost child-like guilelessness that characteristically 
marked his face at all periods of his life. 

Before leaving Enfield I used often to walk up to town from my 
father’s house of an afternoon in good time to go to the theatre, 
and walk back after the play was over, in order to be ready for my 
morning duties when I had become usher in the school. Dark and 
solitary enough were the “Green Lanes,” as they were called, that lay 
between Holloway and Enfield—through picturesque Hornsey, rural 
Wood Green, and hedge-rowed Winchmore Hili—when traversed in 
the small hours past midnight. Yet I knew every foot of the way, 
and generally pursued that track as the nearest for the pedestrian. 
I seldom met a soul; but once a fellow who had been lying under a 
hedge by the way-side started up and began following me more 
nearly than I cared to have him, so I put on my cricketing speed 
and ran forward with a swiftness that few at that time could out- 
strip, and which soon left my would-be co-nightranger far behind. 
Well worth the fatigue of a twelve-mile walk there and another back 
was to me then the glorious delight of seeing Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth or Queen Constance (though at a period when she had 
lost her pristine shapeliness of person, for she had become so bulky 
as to need assistance to rise from the ground in the scene where she 
throws herself there as her throne, bidding “ kings come bow to it”) ; 
of seeing Miss O’Neil as Juliet, Belvidere, Monimia, and such tender 
heroines, which she played and looked charmingly ; of seeing John 
Kemble as Coriolanus or Brutus, which he impersonated with true 
stateliness and dignity both of person and manner. But the 
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greatest crowning of my eager “walks up to town to go to the play” 
was when Edmund Kean came upon the London stage: and I saw 
him in all his first perfection. The way in which he electrified the 
town by his fire, his energy, his vehement expression of natural 
emotion and passion, in such characters as Othello (in my opinion 
his masterpiece during his early and mature career), Lear, Hamlet, 
Richard III., Sir Giles Overreach, Sir Edmund Mortimer, and 
Shylock (certainly his grandest performance in his latter days), after 
the comparatively cold and staid propriety of John Kemble, was a 
thing never to be forgotten. Such was the enthusiasm of his audi- 
ences that the pit-door at as early an hour as three o’clock in the 
afternoon used to be clustered round, like the entrance to a hive of 
bees, by a crowd of playgoers determined to get places; and I had 
to obtain extra leave for quitting school early to make me one 
among them. The excitement rose to fever-pitch when—about two 
years after Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre—and 
Booth had been “starring it” as his rival at Covent Garden—it was 
announced that the two stage-magnates were to act together in the 
same play, Shakespeare’s perhaps grandest tragedy being selected 
for the purpose—Booth playing Iago to Kean’s Othello. Both 
tragedians, of course, exerted themselves to their utmost, and acted 
their finest; and the result was a triumph of performance. The 
house was crammed ; the most distinguished of theatrical patrons, 
the most eminent among literary men and critics, being present. I 
remember Godwin, on coming out of the house, exclaiming, rap- 
turously :—“ This is a night to be remembered !” 


(To be continued.) 





ULTRAMONTANISM IN IRELAND. 
BY AN IRISH CATHOLIC. 


HIRTY years ago an Englishman visiting the west of 

Ireland, and entertained at the mansion of one of the 

leading Protestant gentry, might possibly have heard 

his next neighbour, whose attire plainly indicated that 

he was a clergyman of the Established Church, addressed by the 

hostess with the question— 

“ Have you recently seen anything of your sister, Mrs. ——?” to 

which the answer perhaps was— 


“Yes: so lately as Monday. I had some business at A " 


and took the opportunity of driving over to the convent to pay her 
a visit. We had a long talk, and I should have remembered to 
mention it; for she was asking particularly about you.” 


“Oh! you should be ashamed of your negligence. You know we 
were such friends as girls. I hope you found her quite weil. I do 
so wish I could go to see her, and indeed I must contrive to do 
so shortly.” 

Without continuing to report the conversation, we can easily 
imagine the English listener to be somewhat puzzled by it. He 
has always understood that religious differences in Ireland were 
attended with peculiar virulence, and that the wall of separation 
between the professors of different creeds was a barrier far more 
impassable than any which divides them in this country. Yet 
here was a Protestant lady, one of a family known to be of 
rather rigid and unbending principles, talking to a clergyman of 
her own persuasion, quite as a matter of course, of his sister, whom 
the tenour of the remarks plainly showed to be a nun; and cor- 
ventual institutions for Protestant ladies were at the time unknown. 
To satisfy himself on the subject, he perhaps would have taken 
occasion, later in the evening, to say to the lady of the house— 

“Ts the Rev. Mr. ——a convert from Romanism ?” 

“Oh dear, no! He belongs to one of our oldest Protestant 
families. Why did you think otherwise ?” 

“] thought I heard him speak of his sister as the inmate of 
a convent ?” 
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“So you did—a dear old friend of mine, and such a good, warm- 
hearted, unselfish creature !” 

“Really. I presume he feels her abandonment of her faith. He 
seems much attached to her, judging by his manner when he spoke 
of his visit to her.” 

“ Abandonment of her faith! Poor dear Louisa has been a 
Catholic all her life. Her mother was a most zealous one.” 

“ That seems to me so strange—in Ireland of all places, where 
sectarian animosities run into such violent extremes. I should have 
thought such a thing impossible.” 

“Impossible! Nothing is more common among the gentry in 
this county. Mixed marriages are so general that numbers of 
us find persons of a different religion among our very nearest rela- 
tives. I don’t know how many Roman Catholic aunts and cousins I 
have myself.” 

This will doubtless be as startling a revelation to many readers 
as to the English tourist in ireland of thirty years ago. It was, 
indeed, only in the county of Galway, perhaps, that such mixed 
marriages prevailed to any considerable extent ; for there only had 
any large number of Roman Catholic families retained their landed 
possessions throughout the series of confiscations which in other 
districts had transferred the soil to an alien Protestant proprietary ; 
while there also the existing Protestant landowners are nearly 
all descendants of old Roman Catholic families, the heads of 
which at some period conformed to Protestantism. Protestant 
and Catholic alike therefore belonged, with hardly an exception, to 
the ‘‘old stock,” as it is designated in Celtic Ireland. Thus the 
sense of social equality was retained among them, and the inter- 
course of families of the two creeds continuing unrestricted, attach- 
ments grew up among their members, and matrimonial alliances 
were formed which, if never favoured by the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church, were up to a recent date placed under no 
formal prohibition, and the sanction for them was never difficult to 
obtain in the case of those occupying a good social station. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. Mixed marriages are now emphati- 
cally under ban in Ireland, as in other places, and though in two or 
three exceptional cases of late years agencies of an unusual kind 
have succeeded in getting dispensation for them direct from Rome, 
yet it is not so very long since, in the case of a highly-connected 
Irish Roman Catholic lady, whom a member of the Irish peerage—a 
Protestant—sought to make his wife, all the influences that could be 
brought to bear failed to obtain the necessary consent, and the 
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marriage eventually took place in the Protestant church only, no 
Roman Catholic ceremonial of any sort being permitted, the alliance, 
indeed, being emphatically forbidden. 

The change of system is a part of that policy of insulation, so to 
speak, which it seems to be the special object of Ultramontanism 
to enforce in respect to Roman Catholics. Association, of whatever 
kind, between the “faithful” and the professors of other creeds is 
utterly repugnant to Ultramontane principles; it is, to use the 
phrase that has become so familiar in connection with the Queen’s 
Colleges (which, however, are indebted to the late Sir Robert 
Inglis, and not to the Pope, for their epithet of “ godless”), 
“dangerous to faith and morals.” For the ‘sole protection of 
“ morals,” according to the theory of the Ultramontanists, is “ faith” ; 
and they are very far from assenting to Hotspur’s daring maxim 
“ Out of this nettle danger we pluck this flower safety.” 

But the mention of the Queen’s Colleges brings me to the 
question on which in Ireland, as elsewhere, the Ultramontane party 
have taken their great stand, that of education. Churchmen of all 
creeds who have any zeal for the religion they profess strive to get 
control over the education of youth; and it is perhaps less sur- 
prising that the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland have struggled 
so resolutely of late years to obtain the command of this great 
engine, than that their predecessors of fifty years ago should, seem- 
ingly at least, have been so indifferent to it. A glance at the history 
of education in Ireland will explain the indifference. 

On no subject were the penal laws against the Irish Roman 
Catholics, or, as they were designated in the code, “ Papists,” more 
stringent than on that of education. In the earlier statutes they were 
prohibited altogether from being teachers ; and it was only when 
the code began to be relaxed that they were permitted to act as 
ushers in schools kept by Protestants, and eventually to become 
schoolmasters on their own account, on condition of being licensed 
by the ordinary of the diocese. The general instruction of the upper 
and middle classes (the “ hedge-schools” supplying education to the 
Roman Catholic poor who could avail themselves of them) was thus 
monopolised by Protestants ; and as the teachers in most instances 
interfered in no way with the religion of the pupils (for in those 
days the Established Church, rich and easy-going, had no proselyti- 
sing tendencies) Roman Catholics had no scruple about sending their 
children to receive such education as they offered. Their religious 
instruction was attended to by their parents or their clergy, sometimes 
by ushers or assistants of their own creed, and as a rule they grew 
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up very staunch and uncompromising Roman Catholics under this sys- 
tem of Protestant tuition. This state of things continued long after 
the penal laws had been obliterated from the statute-book ; for the 
Roman Catholics could in few places support a really good school ; 
and the old system continued from generation to generation, not a 
few of the bishops and clergy of less than half a century back having 
thus been educated at Protestant schools. ‘Trinity College, more- 
over, threw open its gates to Roman Catholics as far back as 1817, 
and admitted them to its degrees, of which many in good circum- 
stances gladly availed themselves. Indeed, it was so much the 
custom for Roman Catholics not merely to mix with Protestant fellow 
pupils at school but to frequent schools the teachers in which were 
of that creed, that no one saw in the system anything to cavil at. 
Now and then, perhaps, a Roman Catholic set up a school in 
one of the larger towns, and efforts, more or less successful, were made 
by the local clergy to induce members of their flock to give him sup- 
port. But either from lack of sufficient patronage he could not make 
his establishment pay, or his teaching did not satisfy the parents or 
guardians of the scholars; the school was before long given up, 
and the boys returned to the tuition to which they were accus- 
tomed, with no thought that they were doing anything inconsistent 
with the most conscientious discharge of religious obligations. 

I do not mean to imply that the Roman Catholic clergy had no 
desire to obtain the supervision and control of education at that or 
any other period. So far too as the great body of the people were con- 
cerned, there were the strongest reasons why fifty years ago both 
the clergy and laity of that Church should have felt deep discontent 
at the mode in which public instruction was administered. All the 
State-sustained agencies for its diffusion were of a strictly proselytising 
tendency ; and on this subject a petition of Roman Catholic prelates 
was in the year 1824 presented to the House of Commons, complain- 
ing of the existing system, and setting forth the objections to it, 
among the chief of which was that it imposed on Roman Catholic 
children the necessity of reading in the various schools the Scriptures 
“without note or comment,” and in versions disapproved of by the 
Church, as well as religious books or tracts conveying impressions 
at variance with their faith. This petition led to the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, the chairman of which was Mr. Thomas Frank- 
land Lewis, and the proceedings and report of this Commission are 
of great importance in their bearing on all the subsequent history of 
Irish education to the present date. 

The Commissioners made a most careful and elaborate investiga: 
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tion into the working of all the Irish schools for primary education, 
and at an early period arrived at two conclusions: one, that none of 
them, acting on their then rules, could “ provide such a system of 
education as should be cordially adopted and generally supported ” ; 
the other, that no system “ could obtain a general and cordial support 
in Ireland which should not, in addition to elementary knowledge 
of a literary character, afford the opportunity of religious instruction 
to persons of all persuasions.” A circumstance much struck 
the Commissioners in the course of their inspection, “in schools 
(carried on as objects of private speculation) in which the pupils paid 
for the instruction they received, and in which there appeared to be 
perfect harmony among children of all persuasions.” This was that 
they “found the same master teaching the Church of England 
Catechism to one child, the Roman Catholic to another, and the 
Presbyterian to a third.” Although they did not “approve of the 
same master teaching different and conflicting religious doctrines,” 
still, they observe, “ the state of these schools led us to the conclusion 
that it was at least possible that both religious and general instruction 
might be communicated in establishments in which children of all 
persuasions should be taught together,” when such a course was 
harmoniously adopted. 

Desirous of authoritatively ascertaining how far Roman Catholic 
principles would admit of acquiescence in their views, the Commis- 
sioners thought it right to have a conference with the four arch- 
bishops of that Church, Dr. Murray, Dr. Curtis, Dr. Kelly, and Dr. 
Laffan, the minutes of which are fully set forth in the report. The Com- 
missioners expressed their desire for a system that ‘ would unite 
children of all religious denominations in the same schools,” except 
when it became necessary “to separate them for the purposes of 
religious instruction,” intimating that only thus they “could hope to 
establish among them those reciprocal charities upon which the 
peace and harmony of society must depend.” The Commissioners 
then inquired “ whether there would be any objection to common 
literary instruction being received by Roman Catholics as well from 
a Protestant as from a Roman Catholic master, and whether religious 
instruction could be given to Roman Catholics by a Roman Catholic 
layman approved of by the proper Roman Catholic pastor.” Dr. 
Murray (the interview being in the first instance with him alone) ex- 
pressed his concurrence in these suggestions for uniting Protestant 
and Roman Catholic children in literary and separating them only 
for religious instruction, and stated that there could be no possible 
objection to the course proposed by the Commissioners. The other 
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three archbishops gave their entire assent to what Dr. Murray had thus 
sanctioned, having first asked a day for consideration, and it having 
been explained, as regards religious instruction, that “the Roman 
Catholic pastors should have the right of being present” (when it was 
given to those of their creed) and taking part in it so far as they 
should think proper. 

In addition to this very strong evidence of the readiness of the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy to accept a system of united secular 
instruction, testimony of a like character was given before Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament in the following year. The 
Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, the gifted Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, in his 
examination before the Lords’ Committee, in reply to the question 
whether he considered it desirable that the Roman Catholic 
laity should be educated conjointly with the Protestant, said :—‘I 
see no objection whatever that they should be educated together ; on 
the contrary, if by being educated together the harmony of the 
different sects in Ireland could be promoted, I think that it would be 
a matter to be desired” ; while O’Connell, then in the vigour of his 
masterly intellectual powers, being asked a somewhat similar question 
before the same Committee as regards clerical education, replied : 
“My own wish would be that the Catholic and Protestant clergy 
should be educated in the same university. I think it would be a 
most advisable thing. . . . Iam sure it would be very much 
the wish of the Catholic laity to see the clergy of the three principal 
persuasions educated together, as it is very desirable that the laity of 
all persuasions should be educated together.” The very different 
opinions expressed by the great Irish Tribune some twenty years 
later were supposed to be mainly attributable to the influence gained 
over him, when his intellectual strength had begun to give way, by 
his son, Mr. John O’Connell, who was an earnest votary of denomi- 
national teaching. 

The excellent report of the Commission of 1824, though for 
some years it lay dormant, served as the foundation of the existing 
Irish national education system, which was received by the clergy 
and laity alike with such cordial welcome, and has effected so 
much educational good in Ireland. It has not, indeed, produced 
one great result contemplated by its founders, by causing to be 
brought up together the humbler classes of the various creeds, and 
thus generating between them more harmonious relations. But this 
has resulted mainly from the hostility of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, which, finding ample funds at hand for Protestant education, 


has held aloof from, and opposed the progress of, the united system. 
VoL, XV., N.S. 1875. N 
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And if the combined education that was hoped for has not been 
attained, still the system of instruction, the books provided, and the 
supervision exercised, being of a character adapted for the assumed 
presence of children of various creeds, the intolerance and bigotry 
too likely to be found in strictly sectarian institutions are necessarily 
excluded from the schools. Hardly sufficient weight has been given 
to this fact in the discussions respecting the results of the Irish 
national system. 

The letter of Lord Stanley, under which that system was consti- 
tuted, was addressed to the Duke of Leinster in October, 1831, but 
Mr., subsequently Sir Thomas Wyse—who, it need not be said, was 
one of the most prominent Irish Roman Catholics of his time—had 
on the 8th of August of that year brought a Bill into the House 
of Commons the provisions of which were in a great degree 
adopted in the establishment of the National Board. Indeed, the 
heads of a plan for national education in Ireland had been submitted 
in December, 1830, to Earl Grey, in which it was suggested to 
establish not merely primary schools, but likewise provincial col- 
leges for the middle classes, and a university on a true national basis 
for the upper. As a fundamental maxim in the establishment of all 
these seminaries, Mr. Wyse says :—“ Let Catholics and Protestants 
be educated, wherever possible, in the same school; both in their 
quality of citizen contribute to it. Its object is to prepare future 
citizens for a common country.” The scheme likewise provides for 
separate religious instruction under control of the clergy of the 
various creeds, carrying out, in fact, the idea of the Commissioners 
of 1824, as sanctioned by the four Roman Catholic archbishops. 
Nor could any one have then imagined that institutions would come 
to be reviled as “ godless” and denounced as “dangerous to faith 
and morals,” founded in strict accordance with the principles so 
approved of. 

In December, 1837, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was nominated on the subject of Foundation Schools and Education 
in Ireland, the Roman Catholic members of it being Mr. Wyse, Mr. 
Morgan John O’Connell, and Mr. Montesquieu Bellew. This Com- 
mittee presented an elaborate and able report to the House on the 
gth of August, 1838, in which they recommended the foundation of 
county academies for the middle classes, and likewise provincial 
colleges, as a “ higher department intermediate between the academy 
and university.” And they stated in the report that though it might 
not be advisable that these colleges should be authorised to confer 
degrees, still power might be given to “a board formed of members 
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from each of the four, from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and from the University of Dublin and other learned bodies,” after 
due examination, and certificates of having satisfactorily gone 
through the prescribed courses, to grant degrees to the students. 
Immediately after the presentation of the report a meeting of the 
“nobility, gentry, and inhabitants of the province of Munster” was 
held in the city of Cork (November 15, 1838), presided over by the 
Earl of Listowel, at which several resolutions were adopted favour- 
able to the scheme proposed, and a provincial committee was formed 
“‘for superintending further measures to secure the establishment of 
the colleges.” The city of Limerick immediately after similarly 
exerted itself; and in 1845 Sir Robert Peel introduced, through the 
instrumentality of Sir James Graham, his project of the existing 
Queen’s Colleges, accompanying it by his equally well-intended 
measure for the endowment of Maynooth. Both were regarded by 
the Irish Roman Catholics as important benefits, and the Queen’s 
Colleges especially were hailed as institutions for higher education, 
founded in accordance with the principles which throughout the 
previous twenty years had been constantly proclaimed as those on 
which it was, on the highest grounds, desirable to establish a great 
national scheme of instruction for Irish youth, at once conducive to 
social harmony and protective of morality and religion. 

The Queen’s Colleges, however, were founded at an unlucky 
moment. The Repeal agitation was at its height, and a political 
anxiety to embarrass the Government had at least as much to do 
with the earliest dissatisfaction expressed respecting them as had any 
objection to them on Roman Catholic grounds. Had they been 
conceded half a dozen years before, in all probability they would 
have been welcomed with acclamation on all hands. But grave defects 
were at once discovered. There were no chairs of Theology—and a 
knowledge of that vital subject was discovered to be requisite for all 
properly-educated Roman Catholic young men; and there were 
chairs of History, Anatomy, and other sciences, which, if not filled by 
Roman Catholics properly tested and certified, might be made the 
means of disseminating heretical or materialistic instruction. The 
common school histories in use for educational purposes both among 
Roman Catholics and Protestants at the time, it may be observed, 
had been compiled by Protestants and were not particularly free 
from anti-Catholic prejudice ; and Roman Catholic youth had, down 
to that date, made their medical and surgical studies under any 
professors, or in any school, without a question having been raised on 


the score of orthodoxy. Dr. Crolly, a worthy successor of Dr, 
N2 
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Curtis, and Dr. Murray were, however, the occupants of the two 
primatial sees, and, retaining the earnest wish to provide such an 
education as Irish youth could unite in receiving, so as to grow up 
as the citizens of a common country should, they cordially exerted 
themselves to reconcile differences and to cause the acceptance of 
the Government scheme, with some modifications acknowledged to 
be necessary and one or two more which might be yielded for the 
sake of conciliation. 

Time passed on, and a favourable issue was hoped for by all calm 
and right-thinking Irishmen. The colleges were opened in November, 
1849, and the Royal Charter incorporating the Queen’s University 
was issued the following year. 

In the very year of their opening Dr. Murray lost the aid of his 
valuable ally and coadjutor, Dr. Crolly, and the see of Armagh 
was, to the amazement of every one, filled by the appointment to it 
of the present Cardinal Cullen, then president of the Irish College 
at Rome. 

The mode of Cardinal Cullen’s appointment boded no good to 
the cause of that section of the Church in Ireland which 
had aspited to unite the ideas of Roman Catholicism and free 
citizenship. It was a bold violation of the old and long-established 
usage that had prevailed in the selection of the Irish Catholic bishops. 
That usage had been for the diocesan clergy to select three names— 
dignus, dignior, dignissimus—for the vacant office. These were sub- 
mitted to the archbishop and bishops of the province, who, unless 
there was some very special ground for not doing so, ratified the 
selection in the order in which the names stood. All three names 
were then forwarded to Rome, and the Pope chose one of them to 
the bishopric ; it being here also understood that unless there was 
some paramount reason, the highest on the list should be the one 
appointed by his holiness. That this usage was considered all but a 
right may be learned from an answer given by Dr. Doyle to one of 
the questions put to him when examined before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the state of Ireland in March, 1825. I give the 
question, and the answer so far as it is important :— 

** Do you think the Catholic Church of Ireland is more or less independent of 
the Pope than other Roman Catholic Churches existing in other countries ?” 

«I think we are more independent in a certain way and more dependent in 
another. We are more independent, because the Pope does not at present, and 
he could scarcely presume to nominate any one except such person as we recom- 
mend; we are therefore very independent, because we have the election of our 


own prelates in our own hands, and it would be morally impossible to take from us 
that right, But we are more dependent than other Churches in another way ; 
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for instance, in the Church of France the King has the appointment of the 
bishops ; the Pope has only the power to give institution, There the Church is 
national, the appointment being only in the hands of the Sovereign. We are 
more dependent, therefore, than the French Church, because the Pope has the 
naked right of appointing in our Church without consulting us; and though I 
say it would be morally impossible for him to exercise that right, yet Z think it 
an evil that he has it.” 


How amazed this distinguished Irishman would be, had he 
lived, to find that the Pope, by a stroke of his pen, abrogated the 
privilege he so describes (without, I believe, a remonstrance), has 
nominated, swo motu, not only Dr. Cullen, but a number of prelates 
since, and only the other day the successor of Archbishop Leahy, ot 
Cashel, passing over al] three names submitted for his approval, and 
appointing to the vacant see an Australian clergyman, who, I believe, 
is quite unconnected with the locality, and, indeed, with Ireland ! 
This innovation on the old elective system, inaugurated in the case 
of Archbishop Cullen, was, doubtless, the boldest move in the 
Ultramontane direction that has yet been taken in Ireland. 

I have said that Dr. Cullen’s selection boded little good to the 
section of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy who desired at once to 
promote good citizenship and religion; it threatened all possible 
hostility to the Queen’s Colleges. The new prelate, who from boy- 
hood had resided in his college at Rome, and knew nothing of the 
world, was the agent, of all who could be found, best fitted to carry 
on a crusade against such institutions, and had been for a consider- 
able time in the closest confidence of the reactionary party at Rome 
and its allies among the Irish hierarchy. He was at once a votary 
of ecclesiastical domination in its most aggressive form, and a cordial 
hater of everything British. Nothing, indeed, in the historic ani- 
mosity of the two races in past times surpassed the rancour which 
the Irish College at Rome, under his presidentship, and the English 
College, under that of the late Cardinal Wiseman, displayed towards 
each other. The archbishop felt, I have no doubt, that it was his 
sacred mission to crush the infant institutions, and he set to work at 
it with all the zeal of a true fanatic. 

The first direct attack on the colleges was in the form of two 
rescripts from Rome in 1847 and 1848, in which the faithful were 
warned against them as “dangerous to faith,” a stigma that, as a 
very sensible and clear-headed Roman Catholic ecclesiastic remarked 
to me at the period, would have been affixed, by the same authority, 
to any day’s issue of the Zimes newspaper, if submitted for its 
solemn judgment. Nobody seemed to take the least notice of the 
rescripts. The Cork College, placed in the midst of a wealthy 
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commercial community, very largely consisting of Roman Catholics, 
was opened, with a somewhat imposing attendance of leading citizens, 
among whom that creed was fully represented, and among the 
earliest students on its roll were the sons of Roman Catholic gentle- 
men distinguished both for their prominent position in public 
affairs and their uniform attention to all the services of their 
religion. _A public banquet, similarly attended, was given to the 
new president and professors: the former and several of the latter 
very strict and orthodox adherents of the Roman Catholic - Church. 
The Roman Catholic Dean of Residence fully intended acting in 
his position. The local clergy—men far above the average of their 
body in Ireland in general culture and liberality of sentiment—while 
yielding to none of its members in sincerity and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, felt, perhaps, that it would be unseemly to openly 
advocate the condemned institutions ; but they made it very clear 
indeed that they regarded the rescripts as mischievous, and the 
colleges as a decided boon to their flocks. As to the newly- 
imported archbishop, they made no secret as to their opinions of 
his silly and dangerous intermeddling: while the term “ Ultra- 
montane”—almost for the first time heard in Ireland—was the 
source of some amusement among them. 

Apropos of this I may relate a clerical don mot, which needs a 
word or two of preface. The adjoining diocese to that of Cork, on 
one side, is Cloyne, on whose generally more rustic priesthood the 
clergy of Cork have been accustomed to look somewhat as an 
Athenian might have regarded a denizen of Boeotia. The boundary 
parish in Cork diocese is very elevated ground, namely that of 
Watergrasshill, known to literature as the spot in which the cele- 
brated Father Prout carried on his parochial ministrations. The 
Cloyne clergy were strongly Cullenite and anti-college—with a few 
creditable exceptions, it is true. This being the state of facts, it 
chanced that a dinner-party was given at the house of a leading 
Roman Catholic gentleman in Cork, at which a dignitary of the 
diocese was one of the guests, and some one made use of the word 
“Ultramontane.” One of the company turned to the very reverend 
gentleman thereupon and said— 

“T really don’t know what this new-fangled word means. Would 
you give us an explanation of it, Father D——?” 

“IT suppose,” replied his reverence, drily, “it means anything at 
the other side of Watergrasshill.” 

But while the laity made no difficulty in sending their sons to the 
colleges, and the clergy indulged in jokes about Ultramontanism, the 
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disciples of Dr. Cullen showed no lack of energy. The Cardinal 
Prefect of the Propaganda was fortified by certain of the bishops 
with various statements in sustainment of the view taken at Rome, 
coupled, I am sorry to say, with other statements of such a character 
as to draw from even the mild and Christian Archbishop Murray ¢ 
reply in which he had to tell the Cardinal that there could be neither 
peace nor harmony in the Irish Church while some of the hierarchy 
were allowed to indulge in such misrepresentations and calumnies 
as they had forwarded against their brother prelates. I have to 
depend on my memory for the language, but I have seen all the 
documents, and can vouch for its substantial accuracy. But Rome 
had full assurance that the time was ripe for a coup de grace to united 
education in Ireland and the establishment of a system entirely 
under ecclesiastical control. And the Synod of Thurles was 
assembled, in accordance with the Papal brief bearing date the 6th 
of April, 1850, under the presidency of Dr. Cullen, as Primate of all 
Ireland and Apostolic Legate. The rescripts were accepted, “ both 
in letter and spirit,” as coming from the shepherd who was charged 
to keep the faithful “ from pestiferous and poison-infected pastures.” 
The clergy were prohibited from holding office in, or in any way 
being connected with, the Queen’s Colleges, on pain of suspension 
ipso facto, and the laity were warned that the censured institutions, 
on account of the grave and intrinsic dangers to which Catholic 
students were exposed in them, were “to be rejected and avoided by 
all faithful Catholics, who ought to place their faith before all con- 
veniences and temporal emoluments.” 

A milder course was taken as to the national schools, but a 
declaration made in respect of them also, that they ought to be con- 
ducted on the separate system for Catholics, and that the privilege 
accorded in England of giving funds from the public treasury 
for separate Catiolic education should in justice be extended to 
Ireland too. 

The fact is so well known that it need hardly be stated here that 
the decree ratifying the condemnatory rescripts against the Queen’s 
Colleges, notwithstanding the plea Ruma Jocuta est, was carried by a 
majority of one—not a bishop, but substituted as delegate fora 
bishop who fell ill during the progress of the Synod, and who was 
known to be favourable to the colleges. 

The only direct result of the Synodical decrees was the with- 
drawal from the colleges of the Catholic Deans of Residence, and 
the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Kirwan, President of the Galway 
College, who being a clergyman of the same Church, was necessarily 
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obliged to sever his connection with that institution. No lay Roman 
Catholic professor, or, so far as I am aware, no single Roman 
Catholic student, left the condemned colleges, notwithstanding the 
contamination alleged to be incurred by remaining in them. The 
decrees, however, caused very great dissatisfaction, not to say indig- 
nation, among the great body of Roman Catholics of the middle 
and superior classes, who had long looked forward to, and exerted 
themselves for, the establishment of such educational institutes for 
their sons, and to whom it was an especial gratification to obtain 
the guarantees for moral and religious observances, on the part of 
the students, which the appointment of the Deans of Residence 
seemed to secure. 

In the rescript of 1847 the Irish bishops were urged to render 
all the existing Catholic Colleges more effective, by founding new 
chairs, “ particularly in the Philosophical department” ; but of all 
things “to erect in Ireland a Catholic Academy on the model of 
that which the prelates of Belgium founded at Louvain.” This it was 
at once decided upon, when the Synod had given its ratification to 
the sentence on the Queen’s Colleges ; and the “ Catholic Univer- 
sity” scheme was set on foot. The venerable Archbishop Murray 
died soon after the Synod had closed its sittings, and Dr. Cullen was 
translated from the See of Armagh to that of Dublin ; where his vice- 
Papal authority has ever since been a far less shadowy and unsub- 
stantial fact than the vice-regal authority of the Queen’s represen- 
tative. He is the virtual autocrat of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland ; and while the elections of priests and the recommen- 
dations of bishops pass unheeded as “the idle wind,” at Rome, 
the “jurpurei panni” of the Irish Episcopate are conferred, at his 
suggestion, on whatever individual he may indicate as the fit and 
proper person to maintain ecclesiastical prerogative at the utmost 
stretch. He has made his selections well. The private worth of 
his nominees is, I believe, undeniable. But an Irish Catholic 
hierarchy like that which the last generation knew will soon, indeed, 
be a thing wholly of the past. For “men of the world who knew 
the world like men,” men of sense, discernment, and moderation ; 
men who understood the duties of citizenship, the difficulties of 
government, the danger of extreme and violent courses, and the 
inestimable blessing of social harmony, there seems every prospect 
of having substituted, in the spiritual guidance of the Roman 
Catholics, a body of prelates ignorant of political affairs, unversed in 
business, zealous and indiscreet, and likely to aggravate every pre- 
judice and inflame every passion that the long distractions of Irish 
society have tended to foment. 
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Of the Catholic University it is not too much to say that as an 
educational institution its failure has been without a parallel. Yet 
it had many elements of success. Money was not wanting. The 
forced “voluntary offerings” of the priests—whose murmurings 
against the impost were deep if not loud, and exhibited in a marked 
degree that “ignorant impatience of taxation” that somehow is 
felt even by more affluent men—and the pennies of the millions, to 
whom a university held out many attractions—would mount up to 
a handsome sum. The exhortations and influence in their behalf of 
bishops and of priests ; the possession of a really efficient staff of 
professors ; last, assuredly not least, the spell of John Francis New- 
man’s mighty name as rector—all these were combined in behalf of 
the institution: which, moreover, was founded in obedience toa 
rescript from Rome itself. 

What has it all come to? It is some years since I heard a dis- 
tinguished English Catholic lamenting over the waste by such a man 
as Newman of so much of the best period of his life trying to infuse 
some vitality into what, in the bitterness of his soul, he could not 
help designating “that miserable abortion in Stephen’s Green.” It 
is far more rickety now. Except as a medical school, it is, I believe, 
to all intents and purposes extinct. 

<9 far I have traced the history of Ultramontane effort in Ireland, 
having first made the reader acquainted with the state of that country 
in the period immediately preceding that in which Ultramontanism 
set its agencies to work, in relation to those topics with which it has 
mainly concerned itself—namely, mixed marriages, education, and 
ecclesiastical subordination to Rome. As regards the last, the 
success has been complete ; for, as we have seen, for the last twenty- 
five years Rome has absolutely nominated, without any consideration 
for the representations of either the bishops or the parochial clergy, 
the members of the Irish hierarchy. As to mixed marriages, the 
number of which, at any time, was too small to make them important, 
save as they may indicate the course of Church policy, they have not, 
certainly, been put down, and some highly respectable Roman 
Catholics finding that, under recent regulations, they could not 
otherwise effect matrimonial alliances with Protestants, have been 
satisfied with marriage by the Protestant clergyman, dispensing with 
any ceremonial of their own Church, a course to which it is hardly 
prudent to coerce them. But though this may be done without any 
abandonment of Roman Catholic principles, yet there can hardly be 
a doubt that in a country like Ireland, and in a Church that stamps 
a solemn sacramental character on the matrimonial union, the 
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hesitation to marry in this manner will tend considerably to restrict 
such alliances. 

There remain to be considered the efforts made to put an end to 
united secular education. 

The failure of the so-called Catholic University is so patent a fact 
that it would be worse than idle to argue with any one who calls it in 
question. Whatever place Irish Roman Catholics have selected for 
the education of their sons, they have at least not chosen that school 
forthem. This, in itself, is no slight evidence of want of success in the 
attempt to set up separate education. The extent to which Roman 
Catholic students frequent the Queen’s Colleges is further evidence 
of the same fact. That some check has been given to these institu- 
tions, as places of instruction for Roman Catholic youth, by the 
Ultramontane policy adopted in their regard, I think is undeniable. 
But, as I have already said, I believe very few Roman Catholics have 
been deterred by the action of their Church from resorting to them. 
Any one really knowing Ireland is well aware that the colleges have 
been very nearly as successful as could have been reasonably hoped, 
and that the true cause of the comparative paucity of students has 
been the want of demand among Roman Catholics for such an 
education as they supply, at the cost at which it must be obtained. 
The country is not yet, and will not soon be, one in which youths of 
the class that in Scotland make their way to Aberdeen or Edinburgh, 
and seek, with the poorest pittance to live upon, the benefits of high 
academic culture, can be found in even a very insignificant number. 
Nor is the fact that they are “‘at people’s own doors” by any means 
regarded as an unmixed benefit by persons of sufficient means, who, 
without caring for university honours for their sons, could yet avail 
themselves of the colleges for education of a superior kind. 
“‘Boys,” as Sir Arthur Helps has somewhere said, “are always 
troublesome, especially from ten to thirty”; and the inquiry of an 
anxious mother on the first day of a vacation, coupled, of course, 
with a sincerely affectionate welcome, sometimes is the significant one, 
“On what day do you go back?” Hence many Roman Catholic lads 
are sent to ecclesiastical seminaries in Ireland where they “ will be 
out of harm’s way,” and get an education good enough for them— 
the standard sought is not very high—or to similar seminaries in 
this country, where it is hoped they may in addition “catch an 
English accent,” which, it may be added, they never do. One thing 
is certain—Roman Catholics of undoubted sincerity, and who comply 
with all the requirements of their Church, continue to act as 
professors and office-bearers in the colleges; others of equally high 
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reputation as religious and exemplary men have not hesitated to 
send their children for instruction to them. And they educate and 
send out into the world a very large number, at least, of Roman 
Catholic young men. These facts all go to show that no great 
success has attended the exertions of these reverend gentlemen in 
their crusade against united education. 

As yet, however, it must be borne in mind that their efforts have 
not been made in circumstances the most favourable to success. 
When the Queen’s Colleges were first established, as has been pointed 
out, not only was united education favourably regarded by the great 
body of the Irish Catholic laity, but decided approval of it had been 
expressed by the leading members of the hierarchy ; and, even after 
the rescripts of 1847 and 1848, a full half of that body were adverse 
to any condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges. The secondary order 
of the clergy in many parishes, and probably in all those most likely 
to avail themselves to any considerable extent of facilities for superior 
education, were disposed to give them active support ; and if the old 
system of election to the Episcopacy had continued in force, there is no 
good reason to suppose that much change would hive since occurred 
in this respect. But by resuming boldly the nomination of the 
bishops, Rome secured that the new occupants of all vacant sees 
should support her policy in reference to united education, and also 
that the inferior clergy should at least show no opposition to that 
policy. When the avenues to Church advancement were closed to 
all ecclesiastics who did not profess their desire for separate educa- 
tion it was hardly to be expected that the priests—who, after all, 
could only favour it on social grounds, and who could not from a 
spiritual point of view object to it—-would not at least grow dis- 
creetly silent ; while the zealots in its behalf were sure to exhibit 
their partisanship with redoubled activity. Maynooth, moreover, 
and the several diocesan seminaries, being entirely under Episcopal 
control, have been Ultramontanised as the bishops have become so. 
The well-intended endowment of the first of these institutions, I may 
add, has had the great disadvantage of enabling the college to 
educate for the priesthood youths who are not in a position to con- 
tribute anything to their own support, and the consequence is, as a 
highly intelligent and cultivated Roman Catholic clergyman com- 
plained to me several years ago, that a continually increasing number 
of the students is of a far lower social class than formerly, to the 
decided deterioration of the clerical body. 

All these things are leading to a more active hostility to the 
Queen’s Colleges and to the entire system of united education, as 
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well as to more extreme and fanatical views on everything connected 
with Roman Catholic ecclesiastical policy ; which tends every day to 
assume a more Ultramontane character. 

Hitherto the real sentiments of the laity—that is to say, of those 
among them possessing any education, or capable of any thought— 
have undergone little change. They are still, as of old, friendly to 
united education: No inconsiderable number of them, indeed, now 
regard it as a necessary barrier against a too aggressive ecclesiastical 
spirit. 

Where, it will be asked, are the public evidences of this? I 
doubt if they are to be found, save in the attendance of Roman 
Catholic students at the Queen’s Colleges. Nay, more, I admit that 
many circumstances seem proof rather of an antagonistic spirit. We 
have Roman Catholic candidates for the Legislature universally joining 
in the cry for denominational education ; lay speeches and resolu- 
tions in its favour, and so on. But to one who understands Irish 
society all this counts for nothing. No men living lack so much 
“the courage of their opinions” as the middle and upper classes of 
Irish Roman Catholics. I recollect one, an Irish baronet, saying 
to myself, in the writing room of a Dublin club, where some 
half-dozen men were bantering me about my very strong public 
expression of sentiments at variance with those of the Ultramontane 
party, on an important question: “ By Jove, the only difference 
between ——— and us is that he has the courage to say what he thinks 
and we have not. And we should be ashamed of ourselves for it !” 
Men of high position and great influence have frequently complained 
bitterly to me of the hostility to united education, and said that if 
things went on as they were going, ecclesiastical domination would 
become unendurable. A fortnight later they have attended meetings 
for denominational education, and have proposed resolutions to the 
effect that they could have no confidence in any system ‘of public 
instruction which was not under the supervision and control of 
their revered hierarchy and venerated clergy, and in institutions in 
which the faith of Catholic students would not be endangered by 
association with youths of a different creed! I have expressed to 
them my astonishment at such conduct ; and the answer has been— 
“What is a man to do? If he refuses to join in this sort of thing, 
all the ignorant prejudice of the country is excited against him. 
Besides, he never hears the end of it from his wife. There was 
So-and-so, who at the last collection for the Catholic University put 
a threepenny bit ostentatiously on the plate, to show his repudiation 
of the whole business; and yet his name was at the head of the 
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requisition! But the great protection we have is that the English 
people will never allow the education of the country to be Ultramon- 
tanised. God knows I haven’t much faith in the Whigs, for the 
fellows would go any length for the Irish vote ; and that confounded 
Disraeli is such a trimmer that he’d do anything to get office. But 
the national feeling won’t allow them to give way on this point !” 

This is the sort of language, almost verbatim, used in Ireland, not 
by men indifferent to Roman Catholicism, but by sincere believers in 
it, acting in accordance with the full requirements of their creed, and 
in station and intelligence among the recognised and prominent 
leaders of lay-Catholic opinion! I could name such persons, I 
regret to say, by the dozen, within the circle of my own acquaint- 
ance : men honourable, respectable, and trustworthy in all private 
relations; but whose public acts belie their opinions on public 
questions almost every other day. 

So much for the generation that has now reached the maturity of 
life and is tending to “the sere and yellow leaf.” A generation is 
coming into manhood in many respects different from this, and that 
only requires the full play of Ultramontane agencies to bring about 
in Ireland much of what we now behold in Belgium—a division of 
the Catholics into two sections—one of sincere and narrow-minded 
bigots, the other of professed sceptics, if not as narrow-minded, 
perhaps quite as intolerant. Without saying that separate education 
is at all an evil in itself, I am quite sure that Roman Catholic educa- 
tion, under purely ecclesiastical supervision, almost inevitably tends 
to create a strong reaction against stringent religious discipline ; and 
a considerable proportion of young men, so soon as they escape 
from its immediate pressure, will strive to assert their newly-gained 
freedom by indulging in whatever has been prohibited to them. No 
vigilance exercised in schools or colleges will now guard those who 
have once left their precincts from association with men of other 
creeds, or without creed of any kind, or from the perusal of whatever 
literature is accepted as possessing merit of a superior kind among 
the body of educated readers. If Ultramontanism merely inculcated 
principles of belief on those it trains up, they might be in far less 
danger from such reading and association. But its strongest reli- 
ance is on the concealment of all the facts of history—however 
indisputably established by evidence—which it is apprehended may 
tend to diminish the reverence for those who have been identified 
with the inculcation of Catholic dogma or the maintenance of Church 
authority. The young mind must receive no teaching that could 
even suggest a doubt respecting the virtue or the holiness of popes 
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or cardinals, of bishops or of priests: nay, the failings or crimes of 
princes or of statesmen must be hidden, provided their policy has 
been connected with the promotion of Catholic interests. 

The system might answer its purpose in an age when happy 
ignorance might be secured through life to the faithfully brought up 
son of the Church. In this day no knowledge, whether of good or 
evil, can be shut out from the mind of one who moves through 
society, any more than the sunlight can be shut from his eyes. The 
suppressio veri will be found out assuredly, and will suggest to many 
that those resorting to it might not have stopped short at mere con- 
cealment of historic facts. ‘The doubt is probably the first step in a 
scepticism the final issue of which no one could determine, but 
which would never have been entered on if it were only borne in 
mind that the surest way to preserve the truth is to disclose it freely. 

As an Irish Catholic I do not shrink from the expression of my 
deep conviction that to Ultramontanise Ireland would be to deprive 
her of her last chance of social or political regeneration. 





ABOUT GREAT PLAYERS AND 
THEIR ART. 
BY H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


EARING in mind Charles Lamb’s charming essay on 

“The Tragedies of Shakespeare Considered with 

Reference to their Fitness for Stage Representation,” let 

us attempt to consider the abstract art of acting, apart 

even ~saa the counterfeit presentment of the great character of 

Shakespeare. The highest task of the greatest player is unquestion- 

ably to present satisfactorily the great Shakespearian characters ; 

but acting is in itself an abstract art, irrespective of the particular 

part presented. Thus when you saw Macready in “ Werner” you 

felt that his art was as fine as it was when he played Lear; but 

you recognised the more fully the comparative inferiority of the 
Byronic to the Shakespearian creation. 

None of Rachel’s triumphs were produced in Shakespearian parts. 
Her glory was won by the exercise of her own magically demoniac 
art as a mere player. She lived the abstract passions. Ristori 
won her fame outside Shakespeare. When Edmund Kean answered 
his wife’s inquiries by saying “ D n Lord Essex ! the pit rose at 

e !’ the effect had been produced through Sir Giles Overreach. Mrs. 
Siddons played Aspasia in Rowe’s “Tamerlane,” and we are told 
that ‘‘ in the last act, when, by order of the tyrant, her lover Monesis 
is strangled before her face, she worked herself up to such a pitch of 
agony, and gave such terrible reality to the few convulsive words 
she tried to utter as she sank a lifeless heap before her murderer, 
that the audience for a few moments remained in a hush of astonish- 
ment, as if awe-struck ; they then clamoured for the curtain to be 
dropped, and, insisting on th»: manager’s appearance, received from 
him, in answer to their vehement inquiries, the assurance that Mrs. 
Siddons was alive, and recovering from the temporary indisposition 
that her exertions had caused. They were satisfied as regarded her, 
but would not suffer the performance to be resumed.” Again, in 
Lady Randolph, when she hears of the death of young Norval, 
“the anguish of her soul seemed to have struck her brain. The 
silence of her fixed and vacant stare was terrible ; broken, at last, 
by a loud and frantic laugh, that made her hearers shudder.” 
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These are instances of the independent power of genius in the 
actor. The great effects are due less to the author who created the 
part than to the actor who realised the passion of the situation. The 
audiences at Newcastle who elected to see Mrs. Siddons—on the 
two occasions on which, in his early youth, Macready played with 
her, in Mrs. Beverley and in Lady Randolph—were not wholly 
wrong, though -they might have chosen better. 

Here is suggested, by the way, one of the links which curiously unite 
the present with the past. Macready, whom some of us have seen, 
played in his youth with Mrs. Siddons; she in her young days 
had performed with Garrick. Ward, Mrs. Siddons’ maternal grand- 
father, had acted with Betterton ; who, in his turn, had been taught 
by Taylor, who was the original Hamlet under Shakespeare’s direct 
tuition and inspiration. 

No dramatist was ever more closely connected with the stage, and 
with the actual representation of plays, than was Shakespeare. who 
himself probably supplied the very 

——Four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous : 


and yet he wrote all his plays as acting plays, as pieces directly 
designed for practical representation. No man could have better 
known the difficulty of presenting in his own day, and in his own 
theatre, the “Tempest” or the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but 
he nevertheless wrote even these pieces, not as dramatic poems, but 
as plays for acting. Many of us have felt, as Lamb felt, how 
imperfect are all representations upon the stage of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Indeed, a great drama can, as a whole, seldom be adequately 
performed and presented. While one or two parts are satisfactorily 
rendered, the totality of the performance is commonly unsatisfactory. 
The imagination of the imaginative is hard to satisfy ; but men are 
too apt to overlook the might and magic of the acted drama, the 
mystery and the marvel of acting in the abstract. If it be simply 
impossible to embody a dramatic poem through’:the inevitable 
shortcomings and roughnesses of action, then Shakespeare, writing 
in a day in which there was little reading and less publication, must 
be held to have laboured under a misconception in art. 

The truth is, Shakespeare worked not for a handful of critics, but 
for a nation; he could adequately estimate the effect of the 
“ cunning of the scene,” and the best practical dramatist was united 
in the same person with the greatest poet of all time. 

How shall we reconcile this apparent discrepancy—for I maintain 
that it is only apparent? How shall we explain the seeming 
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contradiction that Shakespeare, who has given his own expression to 
the keenest sense of the necessary imperfection of stage rendering,— 
who paints for the stage things which, according to his own statement, 
“‘cannot in their huge and proper life be here presented,” should yet 
write directly for the stage? He could hardly be so grossly mistaken 
as to waste work—and such work !—upon an impossible condition of 
things. 

Shakespeare himself affords most conclusive and triumphant answer 
to the question. He overcomes the inevitable imperfections of the 
actual stage by appeals to the highest range and faculty of imagina- 
tion. He it is who bids us— 

Yet sit and see, 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 
He felt intensely that the “‘ wooden O” could present only mockeries ; 
but he also felt, and points out, that the really imaginative, not those 
merely of fastidious taste, but of true and shaping imagination, can 
mind “ true things ” through and despite of mockeries. Imagination, 
healthy and lofty, can easily be stirred and impregnated by sugges- 
tion: “a crooked figure may attest in little place a million.” He, 
speaking as poet and as player, begs us to “ piece out our imperfec- 
tions with your thoughts”; he urges “on your imaginary forces 
work ;” he requires us to “play with your fancies, and in them be- 
hold” ; he it is who calls upon his spectators—not necessarily upon 


his hearers—to 
Work, work your thoughts, 


Eke out our performance with your mind. 


Shakespeare, then, wrote emphatically for the stage, and he is 
supremely right, especially when he can obtain the imaginative 
spectator for whom he chiefly wrote, in whom he mainly delighted. 

A dramatic poem can only be brought to the masses through the 
life of action ; and Shakespeare wrote for the many as well as for the 
few. Hamlet, the highest joy and the profoundest problem of the 
critic, is yet the most popular acting play in the drama. Shakespeare, 
even if in his farseeing fantasy he foresaw the shadows of things to be, 
and dimly apprehended in his objective age the subjective period, 
and the busy reading of times which at present stop with our own 
day, did not write only for readers. He created also for spectators. 
He embraces alike the masses and the judicious and critical few ; he 
worked for mankind, and will put a girdle round the earth ; but the 
bulk of men are not to be reached through the closet : they must be 
taught and delighted from the stage. 

Well says our gentle Lamb “that an intellect of no common 
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calibre is required to know the internal workings and movements of 
a great mind, of an Othello, a Hamlet, for instance”; and further, 
that the correspondence of a passion to a great or heroic nature is 
“ the only worthy object of tragedy” ; or, we may add, of a tragedian. 

Shakespeare draws his great characters as men of great intellect ; 
and this fact alone always renders vulgar the presentation of such 
characters by actors who are not, apart from all other qualifications, 
intellectual men. No mere histrionic force, gift, or accomplishment 
can, in the high ideal creations of Shakespeare, supply the place of 
that clear and subtle intellect by means of which the poet lent such 
poetic grandeur to his greatest parts. Macready possessed in a high 
degree this rare and distinctive gift, and he consequently could 
pourtray the passions, acting before a background of mental great- 
ness, of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Macbeth; and present them in the 
rarefied air of due spiritual altitude. To act such characters in the 
right spirit and with adequate ability is indeed noble art. The fine 
air of thought and word, of a poet’s imagination, of a dramatist’s con- 
ception, becomes then incorporated in a human form ; becomes vital 
with passion, active with will, and living with quickening intelligence. 
With such an actor before you, dramatic illusion zs possible. You 
can forget the actor in his art and his part. The cunning of the 
scene, thus nobly rendered, transports you beyond the ignorant pre- 
sent of the mere actual playhouse ; and you can see, with the mind’s 
eye, living before you, a Shakespearian hero moving and feeling in 
his ideal human life. How wonderful the variety of character and 
the change of passion which can be conceived and conveyed by one 
great actor ! 

The player’s creative power of expressing a noble mind and nature, 
of realising an heroic man, is perhaps his most poetical achievement. 
It is a rare gift which enables an artist to embody, and actually live, 
heroism and nobleness. His art can do nothing higher than fitly re- 
present the strong passion which shall correspond to a great or heroic 
nature. 

In connection specially with Macready’s acting there are two 
points which are illustrations of the gifts necessary to enable a 
player to render the higher parts of Shakespeare. One is the 
power of expressing the attitude of such a character as, for instance, 
Macbeth, towards the supernatural. Macready is truly said to have 
been able to represent a wholly “amazed, bewildered being,” rapt 
“in the sublime of preoccupation,” as he indicated from the first 
moment of meeting the weird sisters the awful “ consciousness of 
destiny.” In Hamlet the same expression was conveyed in the 
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presence of the Ghost; and Garrick is credited with a like gift in 
the same scene. Another magic power of Macready’s was that of 
“imposing an illusive image of physical grandeur upon the sense of 
the beholder” by some change of attitude, by some action ; the 
ideal illusion being due to the working and shaping influence of a 
fine imagination which distended with a great conception of the 
altitude of the dramatic position, and could compel the body to 
express the workings of the soul. 

“Never let me be so ungrateful,” says Lamb, “as to forget the 
very high degree of satisfaction which I received some years back 
from seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shakespeare performed in 
which those two great performers (John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons) 
sustained the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realise con- 
ceptions which had hitherto assumed no distinct shape.” But yet 
our gentle essayist speaks scornfully of “a gesticulating actor” who 
“mouths” before an audience. If he thus attacked an individual 
and bad actor, he would, of course, be right ; but he really intends 
to apply these phrases generically to the abstract art of acting, and, 
if he include both good and bad acting in his animadversion, he 
must be held to speak too strongly and sweepingly. He elsewhere 
says that an actor “must be thinking all the while of his appear- 
ance,” and this statement, I am convinced, contains an error. A 
great actor undoubtedly thinks, and must think, of his appearance 
when privately studying and practising his art; but the secret of 
great acting consists in entirely forgetting the audience. The great 
tragedian cannot, in the “very torrent, tempest, and the whirlwind 
of passion,” remain hampered by consciousness. He must have 
forgotten himself, and have merged himself, through art and enthu- 
siasm, into the feelings of the character and the action of the scene. 
Lamb’s remark upon the point betrays, as I hold, an imperfect 
sympathy with the actor’s art. 

If when painters died their paintings perished with them, leaving 
no more record or trace of work achieved than does the acting of 
an actor, then he who had seen the actual pictures of Michael 
Angelo, of Velasquez, of Titian, of Raphael, would have a great 
advantage over those later born who could only judge of master- 
pieces by descriptions of them. Acting, which consists in living 
poetry through human life, must perish with the actor; and of 
players and their styles the records and descriptions remain neces- 
sarily fragmentary and imperfect ; but in spite of all drawbacks, the 
critic can, as I maintain, form to himself a just conception of the 
style and of the very essence of the art of the great players who 
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have lived since the days of written record and criticism, say from 
the time of Garrick. Painting preserves the form, the face, the eye, 
and word-painting does the rest. In my opinion sufficient proof 
exists to warrant us in believing that the greatest dramatic artist of 
any age or country which comes within the scope of accurate record 
is Mrs. Siddons. From out the mass of evidence, let us select that 
of an actor and of a critic—Macready and Hazlitt. Hiazlitt’s 
dramatic essays abound in eulogistic reference to the great actress, 
but I will content myself with the following passage :—‘‘ The homage 
she has received is greater than that which is paid to queens. The 
enthusiasm she excited had something idolatrous about it ; she was 
regarded less with admiration than with wonder, as if a being of a 
superior order had dropped from another sphere to awe the world 
with the majesty of her appearance. She raised tragedy to the 
skies, or brought it down from thence. It was something above 
nature. We can conceive of nothing grander. She embodied to 
our imagination the fables of mythology, of the heroic and deified 
mortals of olden time. She was not less than a goddess, or than a 
prophetess inspired by the gods. Power was seated on her brow, 
passion emanated from her breast as from a shrine. She was tragedy 
personified. She was the stateliest ornament of the public mind. 
She was not only the idol of the people, she not only hushed the 
tumultuous shouts of the pit in breathless expectation and quenched 
the blaze of surrounding beauty in silent tears, but to the retired 
and lonely student, through iong years of solitude, her face has shone 
as if an eye had appeared from heaven ; her name has been as if a 
voice had opened the chambers of the human heart, or as if a 
trumpet had awakened the sleeping and the dead. To have seen 
Mrs. Siddons was an event in every one’s life.” 

Thus the literary critic. Next comes the player, and it is 
observable that Macready, with a master’s knowledge of the art by 
means of which such results were attained, combines a nicer criticism 
with an enthusiasm which is not less than that of Hazlitt. Macready 
speaks of the name of Siddons as “a name that even now excites 
in me something of a reverential feeling.” He says: ‘ What eulogy 
can do justice to her personations? How little can any force of 
description imprint in the imagination the sudden but thrilling effects 
of tone or look, of port or gesture, or even of the silence so often 
significant in the development of human passion! One great 
excellence that distinguished all her personations was the unity of 
design, the just relations of all parts to the whole, that made us 
forget the actress in the character she assumed.” In Mrs. Beverley, 
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“devotion to her husband stood out as the mainspring of her 
actions, the ruling passion of her being. In Lady Randolph, the 
sorrows of widowhood and the maternal fondness of the chieftain’s 
daughter assumed a loftier demeanour, but still the mother’s heart 
showed itself above all power of repression by conventional control. 

She stood alone on her height of excellence. Her acting 
was perfection. . . . . Her acting was a revelation to me, which 
ever after had its influence on me in the study of my art. Ease, 
grace, untiring energy through all the variations of human passion, 
blended with that grand and massive style, had been with her the 
result of patient application.” 

“Remember what I say,” said Mrs. Siddons to Macready, “ study, 
study, study. Keep your mind on your art; do not remit your 
study, and you are certain to succeed.” Macready adds: “ From 
the acting of Mrs. Siddons I had received a great lesson. Where 
opportunity presented itself she never failed to bring out the passion 
of the scene and the meaning of the poet, by gesture and action, 
more powerfully, I am convinced, than he originally conceived it ; 
but in giving life and, as it were, reality to the character she repre- 
sented, she never resorted to trick, or introduced what actors call 
‘business,’ frequently inappropriate, and resulting from want of 
intelligence to penetrate the depths of the emotions to be pour- 
trayed.” 

These two witnesses alone will, I think, establish Mrs. Siddons’s 
claim to be ranked as the greatest tragic artist that ever trod the 
stage. Without the imagination of the spectator, which should keep 
pace with the imagination of the poet, the actor can never realise his 
imaginative presentment of a dramatic character ; and we require an 
additional proportion of critical imagination to follow the record of 
the witnesses who have preserved for us so admirable a picture of 
the distinctive glory of the Siddons. 

“ Pity it is,’ says Cibber, “that the momentary beauties flowing 
from a harmonious elocution cannot, like those of poetry, be their 
own record ;—that the animated graces of the player can live no 
longer than the instant breath and motion that represent them ; or, 
at least, can but faintly glimmer through the memory and imperfect 
attestation of a few surviving spectators.” Certainly Cibber is in the 


right, but I hold that he is only partly right. If the record to after ages’ 


of the actor’s triumphs be fainter and more evanescent than those 
which preserve the fame and the productions of other artists, the 
player has yet one recompense in the rapture of his hour of glory. 
No other artist can ever know joy comparable with the emotional 
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thrill and swell of soul of a great actor, dn a great part, on a great 
night. The house, full of living humanity, swayed and stirred by the 
magic of the artist’s power, melts with the pathos, or rises with the 
heroic inspiration of the part. Scene follows scene; passion rises 
upon passion ; inspiration glows with the heat of living ecstasy, as the 
actor, forgetting himself in his art, becomes sublimed to the lofty ideal. 
The mass of humanity which surrounds him supplies present glory 
and after fame. ‘The sympathetic communication between actor 
and audience becomes electrical. The reverberation of full-handed 
thunders is a divine intoxication ; the pressure of full-hearted silence 
is a dim, delicious echo of his inner feeling of mastery and of magic. 
His emotion vibrates upon theirs. The enthusiasm which responds so 
subtly, so intuitively, to the actor’s efforts, is a leaping flame running 
swiftly through, and vividly lighting up, the hearts and minds of 
thousands of subjugated and excited spectators. Life knows no joy 
that can surpass the glory of those brief exalted hours. The end 
arrives ; the part is played ; the piece concludes ; and then comes the 
full draught of the sense of great victory, as the actor, then outside 
his personation, and resolved into his individuality, receives the full 
acclaim of applause which expresses the admiration, the gratitude of 
masses of men thrilling with a consentience of deeply-moved emotion. 
For the time the actor has been lifted above himself, has lived 
and breathed in an ideal world, has animated with action the poet’s 
creation. He has been ina state of feeling upraised to the glow and 
glory of poetry ; the realism of his art has been but the footstool for 
noblest imaginings. Truly there are shortcomings in the stability of 
the actor’s fame in years to come ; but the great justice of art awards 
a magnificent compensation in the triumph of such an hour. 





A HERTFORDSHIRE VALLEY. 
BY “RED SPINNER.” 


MONG the many tributaries which feed old Father 
Thames during his proud career through a drainage 
basin estimated, I believe, at over six thousand miles, 
Yas commend me, in the double capacity of wanderer and 
angler, to the Colne. It is within easy reach of town, it is very fairly 
stored with fish, and it traverses interesting and, in some portions of 
its course, exquisitely beautiful scenery. How many Colnes there 
may happen to be in this country I know not; my Colne is not, 
aowever, the feeder of the Calder which receives the foul discoloura- 
tion of the West Riding cloth factories, nor the stream of that name 
which runs through the north-eastern part of Essex to Colchester, 
nor the little Coln (so often spelt with a final ¢) that rises in the 
Cotswold Hills, and gives some occasionally worthy trout fishing at 
Fairford ; my Colne is that loveable stream which brightens a goodly 
section of pastoral) Hertfordshire, which for two miles and a half 
keeps boundary between Herts and Middlesex, and which in the last 
fourteen miles of its length mostly marks the border-line between 
Bucks and Middlesex, as the Lea across the county marks the 
border line on the eastern side. 

Rising near historical Hatfield, the Colne soon begins to receive 
additions right and left, its infancy being by this reason much 
shorter in duration than that of most streams ; very soon 

The struggling rill insensibly is grown 

Into a brook of loud and stately march, 

Cross’d ever and anon by plank and arch ; 

And for like use, lo! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament ; stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 

For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint. 


One of the earlier branches of the Colne, the Verlam, is consider- 
ably larger than itself, and this is the stream which passes by Lord 
Bacon’s Gorhambury and the ancient shrine of St. Alban’s. By 
Watford the Colne flows through flat marshy meadows, overlooked 
by the London and North-Western Railway, and busily peopled in 
vinter time by grey plovers and many passing feathered visitants, and 
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touches the quiet old-fashioned town of Rickmansworth, where we 
may find it convenient to halt at the head-quarters of our Hertford- 
shire Valley. From this centre you may wander away into the woods 
to the north, into Moor Park, once the habitation of Cardinal 
Wolsey, James Duke of Monmouth, and Lord Anson, and now 
the country house of Lord Ebury; or into Rickmansworth Park, 
where you may pass a long delightful summer’s day under the shade 
of grand avenues of trees, none daring or caring to make you afraid. 
Or to vary your experience you may take the canal towing-path, and 
trudge over its loose gravel until you heave a sigh of thankfulness in 
Uxbridge, of which it was once said that the only thing to be noticed 
respecting it was the house in which the Commissioners appointed to 
arrange the little differences between Charles Stuart and his bristle- 
backed Parliament sat fourteen days in conference, and never arrived 
at a satisfactory conclusion after all. 

The first sight of Rickmansworth from the window of your 
railway carriage is a very pleasant one, the taper spire of the parish 
church rising out of the trees as one always likes to see it rise in 
country places, where ecclesiastical rooks and episcopal jackdaws 
like to claim a share in the benefits which Church and State bestow 
upon the land. There is a rare colony of these garrulous belfry 
haunters at Rickmansworth, and sometimes the approach of the 
train, though it is the slowest railway travelling in the kingdom, 
sends them wheeling over spire and trees in noisy clouds. Very 
peaceable and—if I might say it without offence of a town in which I 
have spent many happy hours—very humdrum is Rickmansworth. 
Of course, like other old-fashioned places with a history, it has had 
its excitements. Take asaspecimen the matter set forth on a time- 
worn black-letter document in the British Museum, bearing date 1525 
and beginning: “ Be it knoun to all cryste people which joyeth in 
theyr hartes of ye power of God shewed by his own precyous body 
i fourme of brede in ye chyrche of Rykmersworthe where wretched 
and cursed people cruelly and wylfully set fyre upon all ye ymages.” 
This was the head and front of the offending, and the cardinal of the 
period liberally offered indulgences to whomsoever would aid in 
restoring the cremated effigies. Rickmansworth Church in these 
days of grace is, however, most carefully tended ; its churchyard is 
a finely shaded God’s acre, and over the walls of the building 
luxuriant ivy is climbing upwards and onwards. 

Rickmansworth possesses good inn accommodation of the comfort- 
able old-fashioned kind, but there is an unpretending little tavern 
down by the bridge specially dear to a fraternity of anglers who make 
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it their head-quarters. Their room overlooks a back stream running 
swiftly from a weir at the bottom of: the cabbage garden, and day and 
night, winter and summer, feast days and fast days, they are soothed 
by the musical plash of the water rippling along under the balcony 
which runs along the entire front of this homely Fisherman’s Home. 
Fishing gear fills the corners, mantelpiece, and sideboard. Upon 
the wall of the Waltonian sanctum there hangs a floridly coloured 
representation of the catching of a salmon. The angler is seen 
struggling with a rod that by all rules of perspective should be 
four hundred and fifty feet long, and he is of the type of sportsmen 
so dear to a certain class of artists—a swarthy gentleman of the gipsy 
type, cigar in mouth, and hair most ravishingly curled. But some- 
how the picture tells its story admirably ; gives you an accurate idea 
of a fine salmon river and the country through which it runs ; and the 
sort of tableau that an angler winching in an exhausted salmon, an 
attendant with gaff outstretched, and an odd slain fish or so neatly 
deposited among flowers and grass under a rock, would make. 
Some such pictorial furniture as this is as necessary to an angler’s inn 
as the Herring prints are to the coaching and marketing tavern. 
We have not, alas! many honest angling inns left to us—I mean the 
inn as to which it was no mere figure of speech to talk of snow- 
white sheets smelling of lavender, and the like—some such inn 
as Shenstone, no doubt, had in his mind when he wrote the dreadful 
heresy— 
Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he stil] has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


From the doorway of this anglers’ tavern at Rickmansworth you look 
out upon the canal. The straight stretch of sluggish water at even- 
tide reflects the sunset, and catches the parting glints of daylight. A 
canal is not ger se an object of beauty, but a bridge or two, fringes 
of sedge and bulrush, and trees overhanging here and there take much 
from the hard and fast lines of the artificial channel. It is not an 
effort of imagination, therefore, to represent this prosaic canal as a 
salient feature of the winsome picture spread before us from our 
stand-point, and the general effect is heightened by the broadening 
of the water at the jutting point where the Colne rung into and 
across it under the high Chinese-looking bridge, up which the barge 
horses have to climb. In the meadows to the right of this bridge 
there are notice-boards warning delinquents with angling propensities 
against the penalties of the law, and offering rewards to any 
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member of the community who will detect and expose the poacher. 
A small rustic bridge further on, under overshadowing trees, conducts 
to the waterside, margined for a while with an osier-bed. Beyond 
the further bank the distant houses of the town peep from beneath 
the greenwood, and the road may be traced by its fringe of trees. 
Cattle feed in the verdant meads ; bees hum in the air ; swallows 
hawk over the fields and pursue their prey to the surface of the water, 
from which they can whisk it without a splash. 

It is acommon expression that you can look upon a scene like this 
without tiring ; but not more common than true. The poor women, 
married and single, who toil in the rag-mill up the road, the labourers 
returning with the expiring day from fallow and fen, the country folk, 
driving backwards and forwards, generally slacken speed or stop on 
the crest of the bridge that they may once more take in the panorama 
with which they have been for many years familiar; and every night 
the angler, as he steps out to smoke his pipe of peace, will be sure 
to find groups of natives looking over the coping into the water 
below, looking at nothing particular, but hugely comforted neverthe- 
less by the occupation. 

The barge life of this Hertfordshire valley cannot long escape the 
notice of the frequent visitor. It is a phase of life not at all credit- 
able to a Christian land and a missionary-loving people. The 
yargees are sottishly ignorant, and treat their womenfolk as if they 
were savages. Being continually on the water, and continually on 
the move, in our midst but ever passing, on shore and yet on water, 
no one seems to think of them. They belong to no parish, and 
have no responsibilities ; neither does any teacher or guide feel 
responsibility towards them. ‘True it is that there are exceptions to 
the rule ; some of the barges are well-regulated cottages, whose little 
aft cabin is clean, painted with some idea of artistic adornment, and 
the abode of a family literally born and bred within its shadowy 
recesses. But these are rare exceptions indeed. To the anglers’ 
inn there is a lower region where the barge men and barge women 
call for refreshments when passing through the lock hard by, and he 
who would prefer not to see the face of womankind disfigured by 
every kind of bruise or to hear horrible blasphemies rolling from a 
woman’s tongue had better give that lower region a very wide berth. 
Ask the landlord of the inn how many drunken persons he has 
rescued from a watery grave close to his stable door; ask the 
coroner what a tale of dead is yielded every year by the canal. 
And if you would learn further of the morality, and ignorance, and 
habits of the barge people start straightway to the Paddington basin 
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and make full inquiries. The condition of these hardworking men, 
women, and children, for whom we should feel much pity, has been 
improved no doubt, but they are still deplorably benighted. 

Whatever man may be, every prospect. pleases. Follow the Colne 
through the meadows, fight your way through the myriads of gnats 
and midges that rise from the osier leaves : mark the merry water-rat 
plunge from his niche in the muddy bank, the water wagtail rise 
from the island of weeds in the middle of the stream, the reed 
sparrow scared away in momentary alarm, the dabchicks down the 
stream which will have disappeared long before you reach them, the 
deep swims where the lazy roach keep company, the gravelly scours 
and sandy shallows upon which the dace and chub wait for the 
drifting insect, the bubbling weirs streaked with effervescing water 
and flecked with spotless foam, the ford leading to the village, the 
anglers’ huts, the villagers’ kitchen gardens, the creeper-covered 
houses, and clean shaven lawns of the gentry and the humble tene- 
ments of the poor, the village on one side and on the other copses 
and rising woods in which game hides and romping children gather 
flowers, blackberries, nuts, hips and haws in their respective 
seasons—mark these as the surroundings of the Coine as it winds 
through rich meadow-land to the roaring Ford, a little beyond 
which it once more finds an outlet into the canal. 

The remainder of the Colne valley may be less picturesque than 
that we have left behind and to which we must presently return, but 
it possesses historic interest. The mansion of Harefield—we are 
now in Middlesex with Buckinghamshire across the river—was 
visited by Queen Elizabeth, who halted there as the guest of Lord 
Keeper Egerton, and the new play of “ Othello” was performed there 
by Shakespeare’s own company, with Shakespeare himself, in all pro- 
bability, in the cast. This was in 1602, and thirty years later the 
Countess Dowager of Derby had for her guest a man who was 
in other ways associated with the locality—the poet Milton. For 
her he wrote his “ Arcades,” which was represented at Harefield 
by some noble persons of her own family. Milton was a frequent 
visitor at Harefield while he lived at Horton, and lower down there 
still, I believe, is to be seen the cottage (at Chalfont, St. Giles) 
hired for the blind poet by Quaker Ellwood when the inhabitants 
of London were driven afield by the Plague. It is pretty well 
authenticated that the greater portion if not the whole of “ Paradise 
Regained” was written in this retreat. Before this time, however, 
the famous mansion at Harefield had fallen victim to its own 
hospitality, for the gay Sir Charles Sedley being one of the guests, 
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and reading in bed, set fire to his bed furniture, and thus burnt the 
house down. 

Historical, too, to anglers is the Colne through the use made of it 
by Sir Humphrey Davy in “Salmonia,” which, referred to in last 
month’s magazine, must needs again occupy our passing attention. 
The worthy inventor of what is still ¢te Safety Lamp has been 
often laughed at by scientific naturalists, but for all that we ought 
to be thankful for the illness which, rendering him, to use his own 
words, “ wholly incapable of attending to more useful studies, or of 
following more serious pursuits,” gave us his charming little work 
as the amusement of his leisure hours. It was upon the Colne at 
Denham, midway between Rickmansworth and Uxbridge, that his 
four dramatis persone gave up twenty-four hours to the delight of 
an angler’s May-day. In its essential points the description 
written in 1810 serves now :—“ This is really a very charming villa 
scene, I might almost say a pastoral scene. The meadows have the 
verdure which even the Londoners enjoy as a peculiar feature of the 
English landscape. The river is clear and has all the beauties of a 
trout stream of the larger size—there rapid and here still, and there 
tumbling in foam and fury over abrupt dams upon clean gravel, as if 
pursuing a natural course—and that island with its poplars and 
willows, and the flies making it their summer paradise, and its little 
fishing-house are all in character ; and if not extremely picturesque 
it is at least a very pleasant scene, from its verdure and pure 
waters, for the lovers of an innocent amusement.” 

The record of the actual sport obtained by this quartette is very 
iantalising to readers in 1875. Coming upon the fish when they had 
forsaken cad and minnow for the dainty drake or luscious alder fly, 
they killand slay. Fish under two pounds were returned to the water, 
and monsters up to seven pounds were either lost or taken. Alas, 
for the days that are gone! Occasional large fish are killed by 
minnow, and more rarely by fly, but the Colne trout, though not 
extinct, is only represented by patriarchal specimens, which have 
probably wandered from tributaries to take up positions which they 
hold until poached or taken by legitimate captors. During the pike 
season a large trout, or perhaps a couple, may be taken with line- 
bait, or a brace in the early spring may fall to the share of a skilful 
minnow fisher ; but the glory of the Colne as a trout stream has long 
since departed. 

Not so many years ago the Rickmansworth fishery was one of the 
best in the country. It was carefully preserved by a limited club of 
gentlemen, who paid a high price for their sport; but it was worth 
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the paying for, and the angler was seldom indeed sent empty away. 
One morning the keeper walked down the meadows to perform his 
daily inspection and saw a burly speckled object circling slowly by 
the side of the stream. It was a trout, too sickly to dart away at the 
approach of footsteps. A few yards further there was another fish zm 
extremis; then another and others. In short, along the entire 
margin the magnificent trout, objects of his most constant watchful- 
ness, were dead and dying by the hundred and by the hundred- 
weight. ‘The man has often told me that he wept like a child at the 
sight. His employer went to law with the mill-owner above Rick- 
mansworth, whose iniquities had caused this dire destruction, and 
through some technicality lost the day. This portion of the river is 
still preserved as a subscription water, and I know of none that sur- 
passes it for heavy and plentiful roach, for large dace that afford 
good sport to the fly-fisher, and for chub. The pike run small, 
though they are of extra quality. The poachers in the neighbour- 
hood run large, and they also are of extra quality—bad quality. 

No better excursion can be made to behold our Hertfordshire 
valley scenery at its best and at the same time to visit one of the 
show-places of the neighbourhood than to Cheneys, just over the 
Buckinghamshire border, five miles from Rickmansworth. The 
drive is through delightful country, along a high road overlooking 
the course of the River Chess, which joins the Colne near Rickmans- 
worth. You ascend from that town by a steep street, which soon 
brings you into high ground, among the hedges and trees and fresh 
country air. Rickmansworth Park is to the right, with its cool shady 
avenues and grand forest trees, and there is rolling upland to the 
left, stretching away in well-cultivated undulations towards Royal 
Windsor. 

A July drive along this route lives bright in my memory. It had 
rained hard during the morning, and the sun had, as if in a fit of 
sulkiness, refused to show himself for the remainder of the day, 
though the showers had ceased. Nature was therefore in tears, and 
tears which disfigure human beings become the hedgerows and 
grassy banks, cornfields and tree-branches. In the glittering drops 
which gently hung upon the leaves there was no trace of grief or sad- 
ness, but rather a suggestion of joy and infinite content. How, too, 
the birds warbled on every hand, piping in every bush, answering 
each other in the tree-tops and making the woods jubilant with song! 
And what woods they were! I saw them on the return journey next 
day, mottled with the gold of a fierce sunshine, but now they were 
clothed in sober mood that accorded well with their stateliness. 
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Towards Lowdwater the trees were very fine, and their naturally 
noble aspect was heightened by an abundant admixture of larch, 
Scotch and other firs. Shapely beeches (not that the beech is ever 
other than shapely), lofty elms, sturdy oaks, showy chestnuts lifted 
up their heads, rising with the ground from the little river and 
covering the opposite slope with a mass of variegated foliage. 

Sometimes you forgot the woods in the nearer objects—in the 
flowering vetch, in the waving corn, bright with scarlet poppy-heads, 
the blue blossoms of the succory (so often mistaken for the corn- 
flower proper), and the modest little lesser bindweed that entwined 
and nestled among the stalks, making bold in the absence of sun- 
glare to open its sweet countenance. To many a cornfield is a 
cornfield, but, like the poet’s primrose, “it is nothing more”; to 
the careful observer who has time to lean over a five-barred 
gate and look into the wheat a cornfield is a glorious garden of 
wild flowers. On this July day the wild flowers shone in their 
full glory. What the fields lacked the hedges supplied. They were 
drawn up on either side of the road like troops at a review, as if 
for the sole purpose of gratifying me, who drove slowly between the 
lines, inspecting their many-coloured uniforms and accoutrements. 
It is said there are no fewer than twenty varieties of wild rose in 
these islands, and there were a good many representatives in this 
Hertfordshire hedge, in different stages of bloom and in every shade 
of delicate colouring, from the blush that is almost white to the 
blush that is almost red. There, too, exquisitely beautiful as it 
always is, was the bonny woodbine, climbing always from left to 
right, and the white convolvulus obeying the same law. The cream- 
coloured elder blossoms were there in large masses, and the common 
bramble with its red stems and manifold flower spangles held its own 
right bravely. 


Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers. 


But we must drive onwards would we not lose caste in the eyes 
of the driver, who does not understand why his horse should be held 
in when the road is good and the steed willing. Luckily he is one 
of those drivers who, while not chatting too much, is desirous of tell- 
ing his passengers many interesting things about the country—how, 
for example, the splendid mansion behind the cedars yonder was 
built by So-and-so, the great tobacconist, who owns the entire estate 
and has worked wonders upon it—how Mrs. Blank, in the cottage, 
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has gathered so many bushels of cherries already and will be able to 
gather as many more—how, coming down the hill which we are ap- 
proaching, Farmer Stubbs, keeping a loose rein, came to grief and 
broke his neck—how this fine stretch of furze-covered land is Chorley- 
wood Common, famous for splendid cricket matches promoted by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of Lord’s, who lives in the house—how, at the further 
extremity of the common, there are the kennels of the old Berkeley 
Hunt—how much had been given for the fleeces of the sheep, who 
in their newly shorn condition seemed anything but comfortable after 
the rain. There ran a stoat across the lane into the plantation, and 
here pounced a hawk upon something fluttering over the richly blos- 
soming pea-field : now we pass a group of rustic boys examining the 
rusty gun of a companion who is neglecting his bird-keeping, or a row 
of old almshouses suggestive of Elizabethan times, or a number of 
model cottages with choicé flower and vegetable gardens at sight of 
which the driver launches out into loud praise of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, upon whose estate we are, and who, he says, lets the handsome 
brick houses for eighteenpence a week. “ By George, sir,” he says, 
touching up the mare with the whip, “ I should like to live there my- 
self.” And he might do worse. 

Down in the valley, in a kind of sleepy hollow, surrounded by 
charming scenery, but very much out of the world, are Sarratt Mills, 
on the Chess. Descending the steep lane by which the mills are 
reached you have a comprehensive bird’s eye view of the valley, the 
woods, and the stream. There are trout in the Chess, and to let you 
into a secret, the article strapped to the umbrella is a fly-rod, and I 
have received an invitation to see the paper mill and make acquaint- 
ance with paper mill trout. I have spoiled so much paper in my 
time that I resolve to inspect the mill as a matter of duty to con- 
science ; I need neither argument nor resolve with the trout, being 
always ready for them. From the excitement which the arrival of a 
stranger causes among the workpeople, I am led to the conclusion 
that life at Sarratt Mills is regular, not to say monotonous ; it must of 
necessity be so to the ladies whom I espy over the garden hedge in 
broad brimmed hats and white gauntiets busy at the flower beds, for 
whom there is absolutely no society near at hand. 

A mill head for angling purposes is a very different affair from a 
mill tail. The former is quiet sometimes to stagnation; the latter 
characterised by perpetual motion. The Chess in the one fishable 
meadow at Sarratt takes the form of a mill head, and it was like my 
inveterate ill-fortune that I should find it smooth and quiet asa pond. 
A trout would be nothing less than idiotic to take an artificial fly 
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under those circumstances. But was there ever an angler yet who 
would be deterred from at any rate making an attempt, whatever the 
chances might be? The foreman of the mill, into whose hands the 
hospitable proprietor delivered me, thought it the worst of taste on 
my part that I did not at once accompany him into the mill. He 
was a practical Yorkshireman, and could not imagine why I was not 
as enthusiastic about his business as was he himself. 

After the honeysuckles, wild roses, woods, cornfields, and hedge- 
rows, I am bound to say the paper mill did not strike me as being 
particularly attractive. The first process I found was quite appro- 
priately termed “dusting”; two very dirty young women were 
tending a revolving circular wire cage in an atmosphere of dreadfui 
dust which might represent the sweeping of all the London garrets. 
In another room grimy girls were cutting up barge canvas, potato 
sacks, tarpaulins, ropes, and other materials of the marine store 
class. In another the “hands” were sorting the rags—soft pink 
rags for blotting paper, and white rags for white paper, blue and 
other colours being artificially produced. Upstairs dressmakers’ 
clippings and black odds and ends of various materials were, after 
being boiled and rinsed with lime-water, prepared for the soft 
whitey-brown paper in which madame’s drapery purchases are 
wrapped. Out of the stinking mass seething in the boiler would 
by-and-by come the wholesome paper bags in which your con- 
fectioner sends you your cracknels. Then came the breaker room, 
where by an ingenious drum-washirg apparatus rags were broken 
and cleansed. Next it was shown how the rags were reduced to 
pulp, or as it is technically termed “ half-stuff.” By this time the 
choking dust and uncomfortable rags had been left in the rear, the 
atmosphere was sweeter, and the workpeople much more wholesome 
in appearance. The vats were full of yeasty looking pulp, which, 
having passed through a strainer, bore a resemblance to clean 
curds. The pulp requires much refining before it leaves the vats, 
and the material at each stage assumed a fairer quality, until it 
descended to the machine rooms, where what seemed to be a 
number of printing presses were at work. Here the pulp flowed in 
a smooth stream along a shoot, ran over several miniature weirs, 
refining as it travelled, until it spread out and became an almost 
impalpable sheet over a tightly strained wire bed. Dryer and dryer 
it becomes, and at the last weir the sheet goes between two massive 
rollers of felt, to all intents finished paper, though rollers and 
cylinders remain for drying and calendering. 

The paper mill trout, it was evident even to the foreman, could 
be kept waiting no longer. It was but a short length of water at 
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my disposal, for the Chess is most rigorously preserved, and the 
bo indary fence of the Sarratt Mill land was not more than two 
hundred yards off. The fish refused to respond to any manner of 
temptation. Long line, short line ; wet fly, dry fly ; fine cast, coarse 
cast; flies dark and light, large and small, shared the same uniform 
fate. In such case there is nothing lost by suspending operations 
and making a few quiet observations. In other words, spike your 
rod, lie down on the grass (if it be not too damp), and watch. So I 
advised myself, and so I did. When everything was quiet the fish 
began to move about, evidently returning from the deeps into which 
they had been scared to the banks under which they had been 
originally lying. They arrived singly, and with no little commotion 
took up each its favourite position. Giving them leisure to settle 
down into confidence, I made ready, and having previously marked 
the particular bunch of grass near which the fish lay, dropped the 
fly upon it, whence it tumbled gently into the edge of the stream. 
A suck from the trout, a jerk from the fisherman, and the mischief 
was accomplished. The fish leaped clean out of the water, and 
frightened numbers of which I had had no previous suspicion away 
from the margin. But he was well hooked, and all his plucky 
fighting could not save him. In about an hour quietness again 
reigned supreme, and a second trout was deluded into the fancy 
that my governor was a dainty morsel accidentally falling in his way. 
It was a modest bit of sport, but it fitted well into a long day 
which had included a succession of enjoyments as miscellaneous as 
the subjects of this article. 

And Cheneys still remained. The Sleepy Hollow of Sarratt was 
left to its seclusion, and the highroad once more gained. _Cheneys, 
about a mile and a half farther on, is a placid, eminently respectable 
village, commanding the loveliest woodland walks. Attached to the 
church is the mausoleum where lie many members of the Russell 
family, among them Lord William who was beheaded in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. No one goes to Cheneys without seeing the remark- 
able monuments and faded banners of the mausoleum ; the fine old 
Elizabethan Manor House, with its cool quadrangle and dark- 
leaved ivy ; and the veteran oak planted, it is said, by the fair hand 
of good Queen Bess herself. Pursuing the valley upwards Latimers 
and Chesham are reached, the Chess rising near the latter place. 
The lower part of the river has been spoiled by mill-poisoning, 
but between Sarratt and its source it maintains its high reputation as 
a trout stream. 


VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. 





OLD CHINA AND FAYENCE. 
BY A COLLECTOR. 
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price of fine examples of fayence, or pottery, during the 
last twenty or five-and-twenty years. Of this the Oiron 
or Henri Deux ware is an unparalleled example. That 
poterie de luxe is remarkable both for its rarity and beauty. Only 
fifty-three pieces are known to be in existence, of which England 
possesses twenty-six, France a like number, and Russia one. About 
ten years ago M. Fillon devoted a great deal of time to the elucida- 
tion of the mystery of its fabrication, and his industry was rewarded 
by the identification of the manufacture with Oiron near Thouars. 
He discovered that Jean Bernard, librarian of Héléne de Hangest 
Genlis, supplied designs, and a potter named Francois Charpentier 
carried them into execution, between the years 1520 and 1550. 

A large ewer of this fayence, in the possession of Sir Anthony de 
Rothschild, was sold for £20 at the Strawberry Hill sale in 1842 ; it 
would now realise £1,200. A hanap, in the same collection, which 
only made £20 at the De Bruge sale seven years after, is valued at 
£500. A tazza sold for £44 at the Préaux sale (1850) is worth 
£500: another at the same sale brought 452, was nine years after 
sold for £280, and is now worth £500. At the Soltykoff sale (1861) 
the South Kensington Museum gave £450 for a tazza and cover 
which eleven years before—at the Préaux sale—had fetched £62 
only. A triangular salt-cellar at the Rattier sale of 1859 made £504. 
The most recent example sold—a biberon—is in the possession of 
Mr. J. Malcolm, who gave £1,100 for it at the Pourtalés sale in 
1865. The paste, or body, is of very fine quality and the decorations 
are in coloured pastes, thus differing from painted fayence. 

The appreciation for majolica is somewhat recent. Perhaps I 
ought to say the revived appreciation, for at the time of their fabrica- 
tion fine examples of Urbino manufacture were sent as presents from 
members of noble Italian houses to those of others, and were much 
valued. Sir Andrew Fountaine, chamberlain to Caroline Queen of 
George II., was an exception to the general lack of taste for such 
things in the ijast century, for in his travels in Italy he secured superb 
specimens of this ware, which are still preserved at Narford Hall, 
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Norfolk, the seat of hisdescendant. At that time the three examples 
of Henri Deux ware which adorn that collection were purchased. The 
whole description of fayence classed under the convenient term of 
majolica was doubtless suggested by the Hispano-Moresco lustred 
wares which were imported from Spain into Italy in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

That the examples of majolica in the Duke of Buckingham’s collec- 
tion at Stowe did not realise high prices is apparent when we learn 
that one of the most interesting specimens, on which was repre- 
sented a fayence painter at work in his studio, only made £4. It 
was purchased by a dealer, who sold it for #5 to Mr. Bernal. But 
between the Stowe sale (1849) and the dispersion of Mr. Bernal’s 
collection (1855) connoisseurs had directed their attention to this 
kind of pottery, the South Kensington Museum was in the field as a 
purchaser, and accordingly that institution secured the specimen 
under notice at the Bernal sale for £120. At the Roussel sale Mr. 
Fountaine bought a plate with Three Graces after Marc Antonio of 
very beautiful character for 400 guineas. The South Kensington 
Museum at the Soltykoff sale secured a fine basin and ewer painted 
with grotesques and cameos on white ground of Urbino /adrigue 
c. 1550 for £136. At the Bernal sale Mr. A. Barker bought for 
£220 a fine Urbino oviform vase ornamented with a sphinx and 
masks, and about the same date as the last mentioned example. 

Bernard Palissy, like many self-taught men, toiled for years to dis- 
cover the secret of certain enamel glazes which had been in use for 
centuries. At the Bernal sale a circular dish was bought by Baron 
G. de Rothschild for £62. Mr. Bernal had paid #4 for it, and not 
long had elapsed since it had been picked up in Paris for twelve 
francs. At the Soltykoff sale a round basin with Diana and dogs 
painted upon it made £292, and another example £160. But these 
are excessive prices, and as a good deal of Palissy ware was made 
from the original moulds by the potter’s descendants, which can with 
difficulty be detected from earlier examples, the ware does not com- 
mand the high price in the market which its originality would lead us 
to suppose it would. 

Wedgwood ware has fluctuated considerably in popular estimation. 
For his beautiful copies of the Portland vase Wedgwood received 
from £30 to £50 according to their perfection, but it is probable, 
so difficult was their fabrication, that not more than fifty were 
executed. As late as July, 1865, a fine copy was sold at Christie’s 
for twenty-seven guineas. Seven years later one in the Purnell 
collection sold for £4173, and in June this year (1875) the fifth 
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manufactured, which belonged to the late Mrs. Martineau, realised 
at Christie’s £294. This is the chef d’euvre of a potter of whom 
Mr. Gladstone said at Burslem in October, 1863 : “If the day shall 
ever come when England shall be as eminent in taste as she is now 
in economy of production, my belief is that the result will probably 
be due to no other single man in so great a degree as to Wedg- 
wood.” 

Turning to porcelain or china, at the outset two interesting ques- 
tions present themselves—viz., when did the Chinese discover the 
art? and when was it introduced into Europe? Little was known 
about the former until M. Stanislas Jullien published his ‘* Histoire de 
la Porcelaine Chinoise” in 1856. In that volume he dates the fabrica- 
tion of porcelain there to B.c. 185, or under the Han dynasty. The 
great manufactory of King-te-chin was established in the sixth century, 
and early in the eleventh was distinguished by Imperial patronage. 
Unfortunately during the recent rebellion the works were destroyed. 
A considerable part of the porcelain made at King-te-chin and other 
large manufactories was sent to Canton and Nankin to be decorated. 
From a very early period fine examples of porcelain have been 
much prized by the Chinese themselves, and the high prices of 
European sales have been exceeded in China by enthusiastic 
collecting mandarins. Good crackle pieces are much valued. The 
marks producing that variety are not really cracked in any glaze, but 
are painted on the paste and then glazed over. 

Pieces of porcelain found their way to Europe as early as the four- 
teenth century. Mr. Chaffers quotes the following from the inventory of 
effects of the Queen of Charles le Bel (d. 1370) :—‘ Item, un pot a 
eau de pierre de forcelaine.” In 1518 the Portuguese settled at 
Macao, and from that date notices of china in old inventories and 
in literature are not unfrequent. Among the presents to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1587 was “one cup of grene farsselyne, the foote, 
shanke, and cover silver gilte, chased like droppes.” In the time 
of Charles I. the East India ships brought a good deal of it to 
England.* 

It was natural that Europeans should be inquisitive respecting 
the composition of the beautiful specimens of porcelain they 
admired, but the Chinese refused to gratify their curiosity. I 





* In the reign of the previous monarch the first ship after the incorporation 
of the East India Company was launched in the presence of the King, and all 
the tables at the banquet were covered with ‘‘china ware.” (Macgregor’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Statistics,” iv., 304). Among the effects of Charles I. were many 
‘* Portingall cuppes,”’ so called from those who imported them from the East. 
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believe that a Jesuit priest—D’Entrecolles by name—was the first 
to find out its composition about the year 1712. He discovered 
that by the union of ao/in—like the china clay of Cornwall—and 
petuntse—the china stone of Cornwall—the substance was made. 
The presence of the former of these ingredients gives the required 
hard texture and solidity. 

Previous efforts had, however, been made in Europe to make 
porcelain—the soft paste variety being the natural result of an 
absence of kaolin. The earliest attempt of this kind was made at 
Florence by the Grand Duke of Tuscany as early as 1580, and he 
succeeded in producing a very beautiful /adrigue, not more than 
thirty examples of which are known to be in existence. The Grand 
Duke’s attempts were carried out by the great Bernard Buontalenti. 

A glance at the history of the manufacture of hard paste porcelain in 
England will show that it was only made at Liverpool, Bow, Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, and Lowestoft. It can with difficulty be scratched 
by a file, while the resting rims have no glaze upon them. Soft paste 
porcelain on the other hand is easily scratched, and the rests are 
covered with glaze. The soft paste manufactories of England were 
at Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Rockingham, and Coalport. 

The Plymouth hard paste porcelain manufactory was removed to 
Bristol in 1772. Henry Bone was employed by Cookworthy at 
Plymouth, and then by Champion at Bristol. Perhaps the most 
celebrated Bristol service known was that made in 1774, and pre- 
sented by Champion and his wife to Mrs. Burke.* A coffee cup 
and saucer of this service, with yellow and gold borders painted with 
Hymen on a pedestal, bearing the arms of Burke impaling Nugent, 
realised £78 15s. at the sale of Mr. James Sanders’ collection at 
Christie’s, May 5, 1875. In April, 1871, Messrs. Sotheby sold the 
entire service for #565. It is said that Henry Bone deccrated this 
set. 

The Lowestoft hard paste factory is in some respects more remark- 
able than any. No mark identifies its productions, and so completely 
has the fact of its existence become a tradition that many collectors 
say that no porcelain was made at the place at all, but that white 
Oriental was imported to receive its decoration there. It is difficult 
to understand how any one can advance such a theory after reading 
the evidence collected by Mr. Chaffers in his “ Marks and Monograms” 
(810—38) in favour of its existence as a flourishing manufactory. 
The sand on the Lowestoft beach is nearly pure silica, and therefore 
well adapted for making porcelain. When the Lowestoft works 





* Owen’s ‘* Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol,” p. 96, 
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were closed in 1802 the sand was sent to Worcester for use in the 
manufactory there. From 1756 to 1775 soft paste porcelain was 
made at Lowestoft, and hard paste after the latter date. Several 
persons are—or were until recently—living at Lowestoft who 
remember the factory well, whose relations were employed in it and 
who used to visit all the departments. They scorn the idea that 
Oriental porcelain was ever brought in to be decorated. 

It is important to state that never has one iota of evidence 
been brought forward to show that the Chinese ever exported unde- 
corated porcelain,* and the large quantities of porcelain known as 
** Lowestoft” exhibit in the modelling of the various pieces certain 
peculiarities never found in Oriental china. Handles and spouts of 
teapots are often irregularly made, bowls, tureens, and other large 
pieces are unevenly turned: some are thick and even clumsily 
fashioned. The decoration is still more characteristic, but to that | 
do not allude, because most of the theorists admit that the ware was 
painted at Lowestoft. The time will come when collectors will 
appreciate at their proper value examples of this manufacture, 
for many of the specimens are good in form and exquisite in 
decoration. 

Although hard paste porcelain was made at Bow, that place was 
essentially a soft paste manufactory. It was probably the first of the 
great china factories of England, and workmen were sent to other 
places where works were established, giving a Bow character to their 
productions. It wasa “happy thought” of Mr. Tiffin, of Salisbury, 
to publish a “Chronograph of the Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porce- 
lain Manufactories,” as it enables one at a glance to see the rise and 
simultaneous progress of that group of works which were so con- 
nected with each other. Little is known for certain about the first 
ten or fifteen years of the Bow and Chelsea works, or even the 
precise year in which they were respectively established, but the fact 
cannot be doubted that in 1744 they were actively in operation, 
while W. Duesbury did not establish the Derby works until six years 
after that date. These factories are fitly grouped together because 
Duesbury in 1775 bought the Bow works, and in December, 1769, 
the business and stock of that of Chelsea. 

One result of such purchases is the great confusion which exists as 
to the dates of late Bow and Chelsea figures. When a manufactory 
changed hands the moulds were taken to the works of the purchaser, 


* We should also mention that at this time there was a heavy duty on im- 
ported china, and it would have been impossible to have paid it and then carry 
on a profitable trade by simply decorating the so imported specimens, 
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and so we have figures, &c., which were made at Derby from Bow 
and Chelsea moulds, and to make the difficulty of identification still 
greater they were decorated by old Bow and Chelsea painters. Of 
course, when pieces are marked—as the Chelsea anchor surrounded. 
by a D., of the Derby-Chelsea period (1770-1784)—the matter is set 
at rest, but, putting out of the question the numerous frauds of 
marks, at least half the specimens of china are not marked at all. 
It is a popular error to suppose that the best pieces of porcelain are 
marked, for many beautiful examples of the best periods of our cele- 
brated English manufactories were not so treated, and the young 
collector should be warned not to put too much reliance upon marks. 
The question of modelling and decoration should be his first con- 
sideration when examining a piece of porcelain. If both be good 
and he finds that the piece is marked, so much the better ; but a good 
rule would be never to purchase a bad piece with a rare mark, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, for the chances are that it has been 
“ doctored.” 

What can have become of the large quantities of china sent out 
year after year by the Bow works when in their flourishing period ? 
We know from Lady Charlotte Shreiber’s series of books formerly 
used at those works that a very large trade was done—sometimes to 
the extent of £11,000 a year, and chiefly in cheap goods. A great 
deal of Bow remains to be identified. One of the order books shows 
that printed ware was sold; but the china must have been sent to 
Liverpool to undergo that process, as the patent was in the hands of 
Messrs. Sadler and Green of that place. It is much to be regretted 
that the numerous interesting fragments discovered on the site of the 
Bow works in 1867 do not add to our present imperfect knowledge 
respecting the marks used at the factory. Those pieces were the 
débris of imperfect examples chiefly in the biscuit state. 

It is very important that details respecting the proprietors of our 
porcelain works should be collected, for many puzzling character- 
istics of china remain to be explained. An apparently unimportant 
fact sometimes clears up a doubt. For example, the dagger is often 
classed as a Chelsea mark, but when we remember that the pro- 
prietor, not being a freeman of the City af London, had no right to 
place it upon goods, and the factory had no warehouse in London, it 
is probable that it is a Bow mark only, for both the proprietors of 
that factory were London freemen and entitled to use it. Bow 
figures can often be distinguished from Chelsea, when unmarked, by 
having at the back of each a square hole towards the bottom, into 
which a metal stem might be inserted, to support nozzles for candles. 

Fine examples of Chelsea porcelain now realise a higher price 
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than ever, and it is right that it should be so. The best specimens 
are little, if at all, inferior to the productions of Sévres. The well- 
known Chesterfield Vase, the Foundling Vase—both now in the 
collection of the Earl of Dudley*—and a similar pair given to the 
British Museum in April, 1763, and made the preceding year, are 
superb examples of the fadrigue. But to realise high prices at sales 
specimens of Chelsea must be of first-rate quality and decoration, 
such as those in Mr. James Sanders’ collection, dispersed by Messrs. 
Christie on the 4th and 5th of May this year. A magnificent group ot 
two pastoral figures, with lambs and a dog by their side, in beautiful 
bosquets modelled by Roubiliac, made £346 tos. ;+ a shepherd 
and shepherdess, richly coloured and gilt on white and gold scroll 
plinths, encrusted with flowers, marked with gold anchor, £ 304 ros. ; 
a figure of Britannia of unusual size, in coloured and gilt drapery, 
4157 1os.; the Welsh tailor and his wife riding on goats, 100. A 
month after the same auctioneers sold a pair of flat-shaped vases, 
with scroll handles painted with pastoral subjects, for £440, and a 
pair of fine dark blue oviform vases, with allegorical subjects, for 
4750. 

There is no subject more interesting to the china maniac than the 
question of frauds. He has to be upon his guard against early 
copies of the more celebrated fabrigues issued from porcelain works 
like those of Coalport, which are artistic in character; and 
re-decorated and re-marked fabrications, the paste or body of which 
may be perfectly genuine, like a large quantity of the Adve tendre 
Sévres. I believe that modern fabrications of the choicest qualities 
of old porcelain are rare, for the simple reason that such forgeries 
can only be produced—if they can be produced at all—at great 
cost. The fine Bow and Chelsea figures were modelled and deco- 
rated by artists of repute, and even at that time were sold for high 
prices and valued for their artistic qualities. It is rumoured that a 
great deal of the blue and white ‘“ Worcester” is made at Tournay, 
and “old” Staffordshire figures in the present potteries of that 
county; but this is an easy matter compared with forgeries of old 
artistic porcelain. 

Mr. ‘Turner—who did so much to improve the quality of English 
porcelain—retired from the Caughley works in 1799. Mr. John 
Rose of Coalport became the proprietor, and both works were 
carried on together until 1814, when the whole business was removed 
to Coalport. Chelsea porcelain was before and after the last date 





* These two vases cost him about £4,000. 
+ A month before, one like this, only an inch lower, realised at Mr. Lacy’s 
sale 241 guineas. 
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successfully imitated—gold anchor and all—and the crossed swords 
of the Dresden manufactory appear on pieces made there of fine 
quality and decoration. Mr. Turner used to get skilled decotators 
from France, and the practice appears to have been kept up by his 
successors. T. M. Randall—who worked under Mr. Turner— 
painted in the Sévres style at various places, but he would never put 
the double L upon his works, though dealers offered him a great deal 
todoso. It is to be regretted that old forms of porcelain formerly 
made at Dresden are copied and re-issued at the modern manufactory 
there, and to make the imposition more complete the distinctive 
marks of early periods are added. One would have thought that the 
directors of such an establishment would not have carried out such a 
deception. 

In 1804 M. Brongniart, the director at Stvres, ordered that soft 
paste porcelain should no longer be made. A great many unfinished 
pieces were packed away; but more room being required, it was 
determined to sell the whole, and in 1813 three dealers—Mr. 
Chaffers says their names are Pérés, Jarman, and Ireland—bought 
the stock, and taking rooms near the manufactory, induced some of 
the decorators to paint it. The consequence—which ought to have 
been seen by the authorities—was that the market was flooded with 
Sévres pd/e tendre, right as regards manufacture, but wrong in 
decoration. Ofcourse much of this pseudo-Sévres was beautifully 
decorated, and it is on record that a service was in 1814 bought by 
a nobleman, who presented it to Louis XVII., who preserved it in 
the Tuileries for several years. Some one pointed out that it was 
not what it pretended to be, and of course when sent to Sévres its 
spuriousness was readily detected. 

Let me add a few examples of the enormous prices which fine 
examples of Sévres porcelain command in the market. At the 
Bernal sale Sir A. de Rothschild gave £1,417 10s. fora pair of 
turquoise vases painted by Dodet and Draud, and £1,942 ros. for 
a pair of Rose du Barry colour, which had cost Mr. Bernal £200. 
At the Rickett sale the Marquis of Hertford gave 1,350 guineas for 
a vase painted with medallions after Boucher. At the San Donato 
sale in March, 1870, the Earl of Dudley secured 172 pieces of a 
celebrated service made at Sévres in 1772 for the Prince de Rohan 
for £10,200. But last year Messrs. Christie sold an oviform vase, 
decorated by Morin, for £1,857 10s.; a set of three oval-shaped 
jardinitres Rose du Barry ground, painted by Alonde, for £2,572 10s. ; 
and also a vase and cover and a pair of éventails jardinitres, the three 
forming a superb garniture de cheminée, decorated by Morin and 
dated 1759, for £10,650, the highest price ever given for such a set. 





THE TOUCH OF A VANISHED 
HAND AND THE SOUND OF A 
VOICE THAT IS STILL. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


SINayieow’ are mine eyes entangled deep in thine, 
’ At° I swoon far down their subtly-threaded maze : 
How much more potent than strong wine thy gaze, 
And how much sweeter thy faint sighs than wine. 
Love! I am thine in truth as thou art mine ; 
And it were sweet, ah, more than mortal sweet 
To lie and die, here, at thy worshipped feet, 
Slain by some godlike anguish fiery-fine ! 
Sweet is it now to fade and faint and yearn, 
Sweet is it now to yield up soul and will, 
Beneath the touch of thy soft hands that thrill, 
Beneath the thrill of thy soft lips that burn ; 
And sweeter still were death, if death might rise 
To dwell in that far heaven within thy heavenly eyes! 


* * 


If this were all,—that eyes and lips and hands 
Should thus so dearly, bountifully meet, 
Though thou wert sweeter than aught known of sweet 

I would arise, and break Love’s tawdry bands ! 

But I am as a wayfarer, who stands 
To hear some saintly music, which he knows 
Shall travel with him, wheresoe’er he goes, 

And cheer his soul in unknown barren lands. 

Not long I tarry in this fertile vale, 

Yet alway Love’s dear music shall abide, 
And alway thou shalt travel at my side, 
And neither thou nor I shall faint or fail, 


Because of that fair song, which whoso hears 
Is lifted past the power of wrong, and grief, and tears. 


* * * 





The Touch of a Vanished Hand. 


Fly not, blest soul, from that frail tenement, 
So fair of old, but now so worn and grey ! 
Sweet soul, abide with us another day, 
Share with thy lovers Love’s last sacrament. 
We will not vex thee with one poor lament, 
Nor mar thy parting joy with foolish tears ; 
We too are weary of these earthly years, 
And in thy way our willing steps are bent. 
Therefore, before thou goest, and we loose 
Thy pallid hands, and Death’s dread curtain falls, 
Tell us thy visions of the heavenly halls, 
Sweeten the wont of earth with heavenly use ; 
That so our thoughts of thee, in future days, 
May have less grief than joy—less need for prayer than praise. 
* * * 


Is thy cold form or my cold heart more cold ? 
Or dwells dull calm about the core of Grief ? 
Is heavy sorrow Sorrow’s own relief— 

As overborne Despair is overbold? 

Darkly thou liest under churchyard mould, 

And darkly on this widow’d couch I lie :— 

Did I not love thee? Yet my eyes are dry; 
For though a sadder tale was never told 
Than of thy love and mine, and this swift loss, 

The story cannot reach my heart at all ; 

If it were but another’s tears might fall, 
Though tears for this fine grief were all too gross. 
Pray God I waken to some common pain, 

That so my heart may thaw beneath its quickening rain ! 
* * * 


Dear, past the power of words or tears to tell, 
Dearer, perchance, because ill-prized of yore ; 
She has gone from me, through Death’s dreadful door, 
Beyond the reach of any last farewell. 
A year ago to-day I heard the bell, 
Which told the hamlet of her burial; 
And now again I heard it rise and fall 
Faint as old Ocean’s echo in the shell ; 
For all our love and all our wedded life 
Did I remember, as, in this dull room, 
Where firelight plays at hide-and-seek with gloom, 
Beside me stood the ghost of my lost wife. 
And half I dreamed that she once more was here, 
And turned to speak ; and woke, and shook with unknown fear. 





DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


LOOKING THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE, 


ARIE CHALLONER had seen many strange, de- 
lightful, wonderful sights in the New World before 
she arrived at New Padua. She had looked upon 
Niagara, and had crossed the Mississippi ; had been 

among the Rocky Mountains and passed through the superb cajions, 
and along the edges of precipices having more than Alpine steep- 
ness and grandeur, as her way led her through the gorges of the 
Sierra Nevada, in California. She had watched the soft Pacific 
steeped in its sun-streaked mist as it heaved slowly to and fro through 
that Golden Gate of which she had dreamed so much. From the 
sandhills of San Francisco, and from the balconies of the Cliff House 
where the visitors crowd to watch the never-diminishing swarm of 
seals barking and struggling on the rocks, she had looked across 
those sleepy waters, and in sight of the Pacific remembered "Dure- 
woods. The Golden Gate had a marvellous fascination for her. 
When her journey turned back eastwards again, she seemed as if she 
were parting from some dear familiar scene of childhood. 

Sir John Challoner could not understand the change in his daughter’s 
manner. She was alternately listless and satirical. Sometimes it 
seemed as if nothing could interest her. She lay back in her seat in 
their “ palace-car,” and for hours together hardly looked at anything. 
Again she would sometimes suddenly engage in conversation, and 
talk and laugh and say sharp bright things in a way which much 
perplexed him. A sort of distance seemed to be opening between 
him and her. It made him sometimes angrv and sometimes gloomy 
to observe this. “I suppose children are always ungrateful,” the 
successful man of the world said to himself, and he sometimes 
almost wished that he never had a daughter. At least he sometimes 
wished that he had come out on this journey alone ; he often wished 
that he was back again with his offices and his City companies, his 
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clubs and the House of Commons. Then, when he saw Marie 
occasionally looking so bright and handsome, and so much admired, 
he was delighted with her and proud of her, and felt terror-stricken 
at the thought of her possibly sinking into bad health. She was 
always sweet and good in her manner to him—only not so affec- 
tionate, not so confidential as she used to be. It was not the same 
thing—and why ? 

“‘T am sorry to leave San Francisco because of the Golden Gate,” 
she said, languidly, to him one day when they were in the railway on 
their return towards the east. 

‘San Francisco disappointed me,” her father remarked. “I didn’t 
expect to see it such a sandy and dusty place. It seems like a little 
London set in sand.” 

“I don’t care about San Francisco, but I love the bay, and 
Saucelito, and the rocky islands, and the Golden Gate.” 

“Why the Golden Gate, Marie ?” 

“ Perhaps because it reminds me of Durewoods, dear.” 

Sir John smiled : “‘ How on earth can anything near San Francisco 
remind you of Durewoods?” 

Marie hesitated a moment, and then said, without replying to his 
question— 

“ How strange it was to sit in the balcony of that hotel—the Cliff 
House wasn’t it >—and watch those seals perpetually scrambling up 
the rocks and then plunging down into the waves, and always bark- 
ing and restless! Some of them never seemed to keep quiet. One 
would scramble and fight his way up to the very top of a rock and 
then only plash down again. They seemed to me very like human 
creatures—only, I suppose, every one has said that already.” 

“Yes ; people find out resemblances in particular seals to particu- 
lar men. Don’t you remember that they told us one seal was called 
afier”——a well-known American politician whom Sir John named. 

“Oh, yes ; and I think I detected several striking likenesses to 
people we know at home. But it was not that I meant; I was think- 
ing of mortal ambition and projects, and that sort of thing. Almost 
everybody is trying to scramble up to something ; and when he gets 
there he will want to get to some other place—unless he splashes 
down before he is halfway up and disappears altogether; and the 
human race too is so noisy all the time. Why not rest in the sun- 
light, or be happy to sink down, down in the soft waves ?” 

“‘T didn’t know that you were moralising so much when watching 
the seals ; I dare say I could have helped out your comparison.” 

“ The moralising was much too simple and commonplace to disturb 
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you with then—I feel rather ashamed of it. It is too like Sturm’s 
Reflections.” 

“Still you have not told me why the sight of the Pacific reminded 
you of Durewoods ; I don’t see anything to remind you.” 

Had Marie been evading the answer? Not consciously, perhaps. 
But now, when she did answer, it was with a little hesitation. 

“T think because I was on the hill at Durewoods one day, looking 
out over the bay, when that poor boy, Christmas Pembroke, began 
to tell me of the Golden Gate. I believe I told him then I didn’t 
care much to see it ever. I wish I hadn’t said that.” 

This was a particularly irksome turn for the conversation to take, 
so far as Sir John was concerned. They had a little chamber or 
compartment of the palace-car all to themselves, and Marie had taken 
off her hat and was leaning back with her head and her ruffling hair 
against the crimson velvet that covered the back of the seat. She 
looked strangely young and almost childlike to her father at that 
moment. He could not tell why. Perhaps it was the half-languid, 
half-impatient way in which she moved her head from side to side, re- 
gardless of the condition of her hair, which gave him the impression. 

“Why do you wish you hadn't said it, dear ?” he asked, tentatively, 
and in something like the tone one might use to a child. 

** Because it must have seemed so cold and careless, and he loved 
the place so much, poor fellow !” 

“ Why poor fellow, Marie ?” 

Sir John’s smile was now a good deal forced, and he studied her 
expression with sudden anxiety. 

“IT don’t know. I suppose because he’s going to be married. 
There will be no more cakes and ale, I suppose, when he is married.” 
“T presume he likes it,” Sir John said, with affected carelessness. 

“IT suppose so. Is he not very young to be married ?” 

“* N—no, I don’t think so,” Sir John said, with an appearance of 
easy deliberation. “I rather think not, Marie. I think he must be 
older than I was when I married.” 

“Yes, that is true. But then you married very young. And you 
were very happy ?” 

“Very happy, dear.” 

“T hope he will be happy.” 

Then there was a pause, and it may well be imagined that Sir 
John Challoner did not feel greatly inclined to renew the talk on the 
former ground. He thought long and deeply over his daughter’s 
words, and a new fear came on him. 

Meanwhile he had in his pocket a letter from Christmas Pembroke 
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of which he had said nothing to his daughter. The letter had only 
reached him the very morning of their departure from San Francisco. 
It was short, friendly, and melancholy, written soon after Christmas 
had been to Durewoods, thanking Sir John for his many acts of kind- 
ness, but expressing a desire to leave England, and a wish that Sir 
John would, if convenient, release him from whatever engagements 
they had together, and so allow him to go at once. 

Nothing could now happen better, it seemed to Sir John, than that 
Christmas should leave England and betake himself to Japan or any 
place out of the way of some of his friends. A terrible suspicion 
was beginning to pass through Sir John’s mind. He had before this 
feared and guarded against the possibility, remote and wild though it 
then seemed, of his daughter’s coming to take too deep an interest in 
the young man. To guard against this possibility he had deliberately 
deceived her. Now the fear struck painfully to him that his pre- 
caution had been taken too late, and that his deceit had been in 
vain. He was enraged with himself—almost with her, and certainly 
with Christmas. He chafed to think of the possibility of such a boy, 
without name or money, or any place whatever in society, interposing 
for a moment between his daughter and a marriage with a man like 
Ronald Vidal. 

Especially was he made angry by the simple directness of a short 
postscript to Christmas Pembroke’s letter :— 

“T have heard with a great deal of pain that there is an absurd 
story about my being engaged to a young lady here in London. I 
need not tell you how utterly untrue that is, but I should take it as a 
great kindness if you would contradict the story whenever you have 
an opportunity of doing so, with delicacy, of course. You will 
understand how painful such a foolish story is to me.” 

_ This was poor Christmas’s almost despairing appeal. It was 

written in the sad hope that if, owing to any misunderstanding or 
any false idea of thus preventing the truth from being discovered, 
Sir John had allowed Marie to be deceived by a wrong guess or a 
foolish rumour, he would at least undeceive her as to that—now that 
Christmas was not likely to see her any more. It made Sir John feel 
doubly annoyed, this throwing on him an insufferable responsibility. 
It seemed like forcing him to remember and admit that he had told a 
falsehood. “I must get this fellow out of the way at all risks before 
we return to London,” was the resolve in his mind which made him 
compress his lips as he studied his daughter’s face and wondered 
whether his terrible suspicions could really be well founded. 

“We may be looking forward to London already, Marie,” her 
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father said after a while, fearing that the journey was wearisome to 
her. 

“So soon, dear? Oh, surely not. Our holiday can’t be coming 
to an end yet?” 

“Tt hasn’t been much of a holiday to you, Marie, I am afraid.” 

“ Dear, I have enjoyed it very much all the time ; I don’t think I 
want it ever to end.” 

“You seem to be weary somehow, and not to enjoy things.” 

“ And you are hurrying home to dull and dreary London on my 
account ? I know I am driving you home. Will you stay longer here 
if I show that I really do enjoy everything? Only promise me and 
you shall see !” 

“T am a busy man, Marie ; I can’t afford long holidays. Don’t 
you want to return home at all?” 

“No, dear. At least not to London ; I am very well at home here. 
Home ?—that is you and I—is it not? We are here, papa, and re- 
markably well off, I think.” 

“ And Ronald?” Sir John tried to seem easy and playful. 

Marie coloured a little. 

“ Ronald is very busy and very happy, I dare say: and he isa 
good kind creature,” she added, hastily. 

“ He is giving up everything for you, Marie,” Sir John could not 
help saying. 

“ And I have nothing to give up forhim! If I had”—— 

“Well, dear ?” 

“IT suppose I should not be so magnanimous as he.” 

“ Have you answered his last letter, Marie ?” 

“ Not yet, dear, but I will when we stop at some place ; only I don’t 
well know what to say. It’s of no use doing guidebook work. 
Guidebooks in print are bad enough, but in writing! And no one 
cares to hear about anybody’s travels. I didn’t listen to half the 
things poor Christmas—Mr. Pembroke, I mean—used to tell me at 
first, though I see now that he described places wonderfully well. 
Did you like Miss Jansen, papa ?” 

“‘T hardly noticed her.” 

“IT wish you had ; I should like you to have told me what you 
thought of her. Was it not strange that he never should have told 
Miss Lyle?” 

Sir John was glad when they reached Sacramento, the first city 
at which they were to make any stay on their way eastward. From 
Sacramento he wrote to Christmas Pembroke, and Marie wrote to 
Ronald Vidal. Thus they came in process of time to New Padua, 
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where they met Nat Cramp, and where Marie’s reception of him 
diffused the little romance we have already mentioned. 

How proud that reception made Mr. Cramp, no words could tell. 
When he had been seen to sit beside Miss Challoner and talk to her, 
he walked the rooms with the air of one who belongs to another 
world. He went boldly up to Mrs. Clinton’s sister and called her 
“‘ Minnie” in the full face of her blue silk ; and he patronised her 
and everybody, and put on airs at once romantic and lordly. He 
alternately looked or tried to look pensive and sentimental, like one 
of Angelica Kauffman’s heroes, or proud and grand. Poor Nat was 
always ready to soar from abject depression into ridiculous exalta- 
tion. He delighted to be questioned about Miss Challoner, and 
to put the questions aside with a mysterious and somewhat of a 
wounded manner. 

“Who is your friend, Marie?” Sir John said to his daughter as 
they were leaving the University rooms—‘ your young English 
friend? I can’t remember his face, but I know I have seen him 
before.” 

“Papa? Not to know Natty Cramp !” 

“* My dear, who in the world is Natty Cramp ?” 

“Oh, for shame—to forget Sarah Cramp, our faithful old Sarah 
Cramp—of Durewoods, you know.” 

“Was that old Mrs. Cramp’s son—that young man ?” 

“ Yes, dear, that is Natty himself.” 

“He has greatly changed, improved, I think—he used to be an 
awkward sheepish looking cub, Marie—was it not so?” 

“Oh no, dear, at least not very awkward, and not at alla cub. A 
good poor fellow; clever, I think, in a sort of way ; and shy 
and rather ridiculous; but I used to like him. You must really 
promise me that you will try to do something for him here, 
papa. You will speak to somebody, won’t you? He looks 
upon me as a sort of protector of his, and I should like to be so. I 
am afraid I rather like to play the part of a lady patroness.” 

Sir John was glad to have a chance of pleasing her. 

“ Anything I can do, Marie, I'll do gladly, and I suppose we may 
be civil to him out here. Nobody knows I dare say” 

“ Knows what, dear ?” 

““ Well, about his mother, and his early condition, and all that.” 

**Oh, nobody would care here,” Marie said, enthusiastically. “Here 
there is perfect equality. A man here is a man, and only a man. 
He told me. He says he is happy here because he is the equal of 


any man—and I should be happy too if I were he.” 
VoL. XV., N.S. 1875. Q 
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Sir John smiled. 

“Very good, Marie—only, for all that, I think we will keep the 
mother and the hairdresser’s shop to ourselves. He won’t be sorry for 
that you may be sure.” 

Sir John and Marie were waiting for the carriage of their host and 
hostess, which was to carry them to the private residence of the 
president of the University across the grounds. Meanwhile the 
president himself came up, and at the same moment Mr. Cramp. 

“Papa, this is Mr. Cramp,” Marie said. ‘‘I think you hardly 
caught his name when you met to-night before.” 

Nathaniel bowed with dignity. Even the haughty father could not 
abash him now. But to his surprise the father proved not to be 
haughty. 

“Mr. Cramp, I am greatly pleased to meet you,” said Sir John, ex- 
tending a friendly hand. ‘‘ You will forgive my not remembering you 
to-night at first. I have been seeing so many new faces lately, and I 
never expected to meet an old acquaintance here.” 

**Mr. Cramp is one of our rising young citizens, sir,” the president 
goodnaturedly observed. ‘ We mean to be proud of him, sir, some 
day. I hear a great deal of Mr. Cramp through my esteemed friend, 
Professor Clinton.” . 

Mr. Cramp murmured his thankfulness and delight. 

“ Professor Clinton, sir,” said the kindly president, “is coming to 
breakfast with me to-morrow, Mr. Cramp, to meet our distinguished 
friend, Sir John Challoner. If you will give us the pleasure of your 
company, Mr. Cramp, we shall be delighted.” 

Oh, happy, happy Nathaniel! The noise of wheels scraping up 
the gravel, a light touch of gloved hands, a sensation blended 
strangely of dark eyes, rustling skirts, the sound of a carriage door 
shut to—and Nat was standing on the threshold gazing up to the stars 
at the end, or nearly so, of the happiest night he had ever spent. 

Nat was not alone, however. The president was still there, he and 
his wife being bound to stay until all their guests had taken their 
leave. 

**T shall be pleased to present you to my wife, sir,” the president 
said ; “she will be delighted to know you. I am sorry to say that 
hitherto we know you only by hearsay. We have only gentlemen at 
breakfast to-morrow ; but after breakfast you must come and see the 
ladies of our family, and Miss Challoner, I have no doubt, will be 
pleased to see you.” 

Up came Professor Clinton and his womankind. 

“Cramp, my boy,” said the blue-eyed professor, “ will you take my 
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wife and Minnie home? I want to arrange one or two things here 
with the president; but if you wait for me at our place I shan’t be 
long, and we'll have a walk and a stargaze together.” 

Nat had proposed to himself a walk round and round the presi- 
dent’s house, and a stargaze for some particular window which he 
could fancy to be Miss Challoner’s. But he was so happy this night 
that he could have done anything with pleasure. There was a 
certain soothing sensation, too, in the thought of walking home with 
these two kindly, simple women, in whose eyes Nat knew that he was 
by this time established as a sort of hero of romance. They looked 
very pretty, both the women, with their heads and shoulders enveloped 
in soft and fleecy white ‘clouds ”—the time for furs and overshoes had 
not come as yet. Miss Minnie carefully, and without any affectation of 
indifference, gathered up her blue silk all round, and with fond delibe- 
ration arranged it over her arms so that its skirt should not by any 
chance descend to touch the gravel and kiss the earth. Thus kilted, 
and with a great display of white petticoat, she gave her arm to 
Nathaniel. Ladies in Chicago and New York may be prodigal of 
their dresses, and Saratoga may be reckless about a blue silk once or 
twice worn, but in the small and inland towns the lasses do not find 
that blue silks come home to them every day ; and they are almost 
as careful of their little fineries as a Swiss lady might be. Nathaniel’s 
lofty soul was a little disdainful of Minnie’s neat and careful adjust- 
ment. Despite his principles of equality and of democracy, his 
admiration and homage went up more readily to ladies who had no 
need to think about saving their silks, and who moreover went home 
in carriages at night when their revels were ended. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


NAT IS CRUSHED. 


THE few days that the Challoners spent in New Padua promised 
to be the most delightful that Nathaniel Cramp had ever known. 
Nay, they were, until towards the close, an ideal time to him. They 
soothed every vanity, gratified every sense, and inflated him with the 
most fantastic hopes. He could hardly believe his senses when he 
found himself one of a small company of men brought together to 
breakfast with Sir John Challoner. When Sir John appealed to him 
at breakfast once or twice to confirm his recollection or impression 
of something in London, Nathaniel felt his ears tingle with pride. 
Sir John was particularly gracious, partly because Marie had asked 
him to be so, and partly because, since Nathaniel had been some- 
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how assigned to them as an old acquaintance, he thought it judi- 
cious to make the most of him, and so avert any suspicion of poor 
Nat’s lowly rank. Sir John himself was far too new a comer into 
the upper air of society not to be a little nervous about his com- 
panionships. Therefore he was specially friendly with Nat. Once 
- he referred to “my friend Cramp.” Nat felt his heart sing with joy. 

Nat often saw Marie. Wherever her father and she went now he 
was always, and, as a matter of course, invited to make one of the 
party. His consideration in New Padua began to go up immensely. 
His natural hesitancy and alarm when he heard that the Chal- 
loners were coming there were now misinterpreted in a sense par- 
ticularly delightful for him. He was considered to be remarkably 
modest and reticent about his intimacy with the British aristocracy, for 
of course Sir John Challoner was popularly regarded as a man from 
out the very heart of the British aristocracy. Many people called 
his daughter Lady Challoner or Lady Marie Challoner, and there 
was some discussion as to whether it was proper to address her 
father as the Honourable or the Right Honourable Sir John 
Challoner. Natty explained all that. He had not sprung from 
the servants’ hall or curled hair in a West End saloon for nothing. 
He acquired new consideration by his precise knowledge of the 
manner in which British titles are distributed and applied. If the 
Prince of Wales had paid a visit to New Padua soon after, it would 
have been the confident expectation of most persons that Mr. Cramp 
would prove to be an old and intimate friend of his Royal Highness. 
To do Sir John Challoner justice, he had a kind of idea that it might 
serve Nat in New Padua, where he assumed that the lad was about 
to stay for the rest of his natural life, if he was understood to have 
been on terms of friendship with great British financiers. It would 
probably help Nat, and it could not, Sir John thought, harm zm in 
any way. 

Marie, on the other hand, was moved solely by simple kindliness 
and good feeling towards the young man who used to be a sort of 
humble playfellow of hers when she was a little girl, as yet unin- 
structed as to differences of rank and social state, and who was the 
only son of a faithful old servant. She was undisguisedly friendly 
with him. Everything therefore conspired in Nat’s favour, or rather 
conspired against him, P 

One day when the stay of the Challoners was nearly at its end, 
there was an excursion to some mineral treasure or other which was 
giving evidence of its existence near New Padua, and of which 
Professor Benjamin was particularly proud. It was but a short 
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distance, and everybody walked. Some dozen or more of pro- 
fessors and professors’ wives were there, with a sprinkling of 
daughters. The way followed the windings of the river. Nathaniel 
placed himself resolutely by Marie’s side and walked with her. 
There were two or three others with her also; Professor Clinton, 
for example, and Mrs. Benjamin, and little round-eyed Miss Ben- 
jamin ; and therefore Sir John did not mind his daughter having 
Nathaniel as one of her escort. Probably Nat walked rather quickly. 
Somehow or other, no one could tell why, the remainder of the 
escort dropped behind, and at one winding of the path Marie found 
herself alone with Nat. She was glad of a moment's opportunity to 
ask him all about his prospects, that she might bring a full and true 
report to his mother ; and she had not hitherto had any chance of 
making a direct inquiry. 

Nat’s heart beat too violently, when glancing backward he saw 
that they were alone, to allow him readily to begin the conversation. 
But Marie saved him all embarrassment by beginning at once :— 

“Then you are settled here for good, Natty?” 

**T don’t know that, Miss Challoner; I like this place, and the 
people are kind to me—but it is narrow and small. Not much of 
a career here, Miss Challoner, for a man’s ambition; and in this 
country one feels that he has a career open to him if he has intellect 
and courage,” Nat added, with careless grandeur. 

**Oh, I didn’t mean New Padua. I didn’t suppose you would stay 
here always, aithough it seems a delightful little place. So full of 
quiet and simplicity ; and people only caring about books and edu- 
cation, and not about making money and getting on in the world. 
But I know, of course, that men must have ambition ” (and Natty for 
the moment whimsically presented himself to Marie’s mind in the 
form of one of those seals swarming up and down the rocks near 
San Francisco), “and I only meant that you were settled in the 
States.” 

“I don’t know that I can be called settled anywhere yet, Miss—I 
mean Miss Challoner. I should like to make a name and a fortune 
and go back then to Europe; I should like to show England what 
manhood can do elsewhere.” 

Marie was amused in a pitying sort of way by Nat’s idea about 
astonishing England’s weak nerves in the person of her unprized 
son, successful in a more appreciative land. But she was in a soft 
and indulgent mood, and in a strange sort of way she seemed almost 
to cling to Nathaniel Cramp for the sake of the memories that his 
presence brought. 
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“ T am so glad to hear that you are likely to do well,” she said, 
gravely. “We heard rather discouraging accounts at first ; your 
mother was greatly alarmed.” 

“ Things did look bad at first,” and Nat remembered, with a twinge, 
that the first difficulties had overwhelmed him with as unreasonable a 
depression as the first little movement upwards had elated him with an 
absurd self-confidence. ‘‘ They did look bad at first. The Americans 
with all their many great qualities—which no one is more proud to 
recognise than I am”—Nat interjected oratorically—‘“ are a little 
jealous of strangers. Not unnaturally, perhaps.” 

“T should not have thought that. People always tell us that they 
are anxious to get all manner of help from the Old World.” 

“In a manner, certainly. But there may be, in certain cases, a 
little jealousy too—in certain cases, I only say. They like their own 
orators—I don’t blame them, Miss Challoner ; far from it. But I have 
got over all that, I am happy to think. It was indeed but momentary 
I may say. Now my way is clear,” the rising youth said proudly. 
In fact, Mr. Nathaniel, with his few dollars a week in a village, saw 
himself already swaying the destinies of parties, editing leading journals 
in New York, making and unmaking Presidents, and perhaps even- 
tually accepting the post of United States Minister to the Court of St. 
James. 

His confident manner quite imposed upon Marie as it had 
imposed upon himself, and she felt a throb of generous gladness. 

“‘T am delighted to hear of all this,” she said; “I shall tell your 
mother, Natty, and I can see her joy already. She has no idea of 
anything so good. I suppose you did not like to tell her too much 
until things became quite certain, lest there might be any disappoint- 
ment ?” 

“You have divined my motive, Miss Challoner,” said Nathaniel, 
grandly. ‘One must not announce a victory before he has 
won it.” 

Still, Natty, I think I would have told her something of the good 
news. I would have prepared her a little ; it would have cheered her 
up. She suffered a great deal, I know.” 

**Men must work, and women must weep,” said Nat, with dignity. 

“ But she is not young, and suppose anything had happened and 
she had died not knowing of your success. Could you ever have 
forgiven yourself ?” 

Nat modestly confessed that he could not, but he pleaded that it 
was only very lately that his prospects had begun to open with such 
a roseate glow. 
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“ What a beautiful scene this is !” said Marie, suddenly. “ And this 
is winter with us. That sunlight is more beautiful than summer sun- 
light; it is so soft and mild. It is the moonlight of the year I 
think.” 

“ It is—just that,” said Nathaniel, who had not been observing the 
sunlight. 

“T don’t see any of our company. We must have walked very 
quickly. I think we had better turn back, Natty.” 

‘* May I offer you an arm?” Nathaniel said with sudden courage, 
and hearing his heart beat loudly the while. 

Marie would have had no hesitation in saying to any one else that 
she did not need support and preferred not to take an arm. But she 
was afraid that if she said this to Nat he would have been hurt, and 
would have thought, quite wrongly, that she refused his arm because 
he was the son of her old servant. So she thanked him and leaned 
on his arm, and they turned to walk back. Nat moved very 
slowly. : 

“ How strange it is,” he said, “‘us two—I mean we two—walking 
in this way—on this side of the ocean—and your arm leaning on 
mine! Miss Challoner, it’s like a dream.” 

Marie looked up at him in wonder. 

**T don’t know how it is to you,” the infatuated Nat went on, “ but 
to me, Miss Challoner, to me it’s Heaven !” 

Never woman could have been more amazed than Dear Lady 
Disdain. She did not as yet think of being angry or quite know that 
there was any reason why she should be so. Her first impression was 
that her unfortunate companion was really out of his wits. It came 
on her like a flash that his talk had been marvellously grandilo- 
quent, and full of pride and confidence, for which she did not under- 
stand that there could well be any justification. Could the poor 
creature really be out of his wits? In the same instant Marie’s kind 
heart thought of his mother. 

“Natty,” she said, in a tone of soothing remonstrance; and 
perhaps, for the first time in her life, with a tremor of timidity in her 
voice as she glanced eagerly around. There was no one near. 

“Oh, hear me out!” the wretched Nathaniel went on ; “I can’t 
stop now—I must speak—you have a sympathetic soul, you are 
above the miserable ways and prejudices of meaner minds. I know 
you are. You do not look down upon me as others do—as others 
did at home ; you do not despise me because my birth was lowly and 
my occupation was at one time mean.” 

“No, Natty, certainly not. I always thought the higher of you for 
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endeavouring to raise yourself. We were always friends, Natty ; but 
I don’t think any one we ever knew was mean enough to think less of 
you for—for not being rich.” 

Marie now believed that she was only soothing an outburst of the 
morbid and half-crazy egotism of a self-conceited lad smarting under 
the memory of fancied humiliations. She would as soon have thought 
of her groom, or her Newfoundland dog, or old Merlin at Durewoods 
making love to her, as of Mrs. Cramp’s Natty. 

“Oh yes, I have suffered; but not from you—never from you. 
Now things are changed. Now we are in a free and equal land, where 
a man may make his way to anything and be equal to anybody. 
Here, Miss Challoner, I may dare to say—with you leaning on my 
arm” 

Marie quickly withdrew her arm. 

“Don’t be afraid. It’s only this—we two alone, and I must say it 
here—under this bright heaven,” Nat exclaimed, wildly, “that I love 
you—oh, Miss Challoner, yes—that I love you !” 

Marie was bewildered by this outburst. She was not sure at first 
if she had understood him rightly. Then, when there was no possi- 
bility of further misunderstandirg, she was startled, angry, full of 
shame and pity, and withal vexed by a shocking inclination to laugh. 

“ Natty, how can you speak in such a way ?” she said, at last. “I 
could not have expected this, or believed it of you. I was always 
friendly with you. Is this my return?” 

“T can’t help it,” he exclaimed, passionately ; “ I love you ; I ’ave 
always loved you ” (in his emotion he went back to the pronunciation 
of his early days, and he became conscious of the fact in a moment, 
and it added new agony to his sufferings) ; “I loved you since I was 
a boy” 

**Why will you speak in so foolish a way,” she said, more gently, 
“and so prevent me from ever being friendly with you any more? 
Your mother was a dear old friend of mine, and I am sorry for this 
—for her sake.” 

“ Ah, but there it is,” he broke out, wildly ; “that’s where it is— 
that’s why you despise me! My mother was a servant—a servant— 
a servant—and I’m only like a dog in your eyes. But you are wrong, 
Miss Challoner. 1! ain’t—I mean I am not—a dog here. This is not 
your country of aristocrats and caste and class. A man is a man 
here.” 

“A man ought to be a man anywhere, and not a fool,” Lady Dis- 
dain said, likely to lose her temper now. 

“Ts a man a fool because he loves a woman above him in rank ? 
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Half the best men in the world have been fools, then! I am not 
ashamed. Call me anything you like—I must love you all the same. 
You despise me because I am poor and low! Oh, but if you havea 
woman’s heart at all you might feel for me, and make some allowance 
for me, and not trample on me, trample, trample on me, just because 
I come of humble people.” 

The unfortunate youth was trembling and shivering from head to 
foot with emotion. His cheeks were lividly pale, and his eyes, always 
rather small and lustreless, were winking and watery with tears. He 
scemed, indeed, like a half-mad creature ; like a ioving dog whom his 
master spurns and curses. Lady Disdain looked at him with alarm, 
and her anger all melted away and only pity remained. 

“It is not because you are poor, indeed,” she said earnestly, and 
trying to soothe him ; “ but you know how absurd all this is; and it 
is wrong of you to expect me to listen to it. I ought not to allow 
you to talk to me in such a way ; but you are an old friend, and I 
know you only forgot yourself for the moment and that you will 
never do so again. Come, Natty, say that we may be friends again 
as we used to be. Did you not know, you foolish boy, that I am 
engaged to be married ?” 

“Engaged to be married !” he stammered. 

“Yes, Nat, I knew you never could have heard of it, or you would 
not have talked such nonsense. Come, let us bury all unkindness 
and forget it and never speak of this folly any more.” 

“Engaged to be married to Aim?” Nat asked fiercely, and fol- 
lowing out a track of his own ideas. 

** Indeed yes, -Nat, to Aim,” she answered, following out a track ot 
her own ideas. ‘And so you see you are late in any case,” she 
added, with a smile, trying now to make as light of the whole affair 
as possible. 

** But Ae ain’t a gentleman neither,” Nat interposed, vehemently. 
** At least, he isn’t what you would call a gentleman. I don’t see 
why he should look down on me and give himself airs. What was 
his father but a civil engineer—what is himself?” 

“ Nat,” said Lady Disdain, turning rather pale, “ you don’t know 
what you are talking of, and I deserve anything for having listened 
to you so long.” 

“Then it isn’t he; it isn’t that Japan fellow—he saved my life 
though,” Nat struck in, with sudden penitence. “Oh, but don’t go 
until you say you forgive me. Oh, don’t despise me and hate me. 
Oh, Miss Challoner, you have made my life so wretched—so awfully 
wretched !” 
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“If I have,” she said, “I am sorry for it; I would have been your 
friend gladly. I—I am not so very happy myself. But I will not 
listen to any more, Nat, and I will not stay here.” 

“Don’t tell any one,” he pleaded, with a pitiful last outburst ; 
“ don’t set them laughing at me !” 

“T shall tell no one,” she said, unable wholly to suppress her con- 
tempt for him. “I suppose if it were told they would laugh at me 
more than at you ; and I deserve it.” 

So she was turning from him, for she felt anger and scorn in one 
moment. She pitied him again, for the unfortunate wretch had flung 
himself grovelling on the ground, and clasped his hands over his 
head as if he would shut out the sense of his disappointment and 
his humiliation. She glanced at him and then along the path where 
their friends might soon be expected to appear. 

“ Natty ! Get up, you foolish fellow, and show yourself like a man. 
These people will come along soon—do you want them to see you, 
and to have all this talked of? What do you think my father would 
say? Get up, and help me to conceal this ridiculous affair. I 
promise to do my best to forget it, if you will.” 

Dear Lady Disdain was growing so impatient and alarmed at the 
prospect of their friends coming up that she felt inclined to rouse 
her grovelling admirer with a thrust of her parasol. 

Nat got slowly up, looking wild, haggard, and scared. 

“What am I to do?” he stammered. 

“ Here,” and a flash of inspiration enlightened her, “ you see that 
little tuft of—mallow is it?—no matter what it is, down there, just 
at the water's edge—no, no, not that way—down the bank just 
beneath us. Climb down and get me ¢hat. There’s no danger—I 
could do it myself,” she added, with an emotion of irrepressible con- 
tempt ; “it will give you time to get composed, and will turn away 
their attention.” 

Poor Nat obeyed as a frightened child might do, hardly yet under- 
standing why she wanted him at such a moment to perform a. feat of 
climbing. He was awkward enough at it, too, for his boots were 
new and very tight, and he had his gloves on, and the clayey, 
crumbling bank was rather deep, and there were only little brambles 
and branches to cling to. But Marie’s point was gained. If Nat 
were now found puffing and excited there would be sufficient reason 
for it. He was already nearly down to the water’s edge when Pro- 
fessor Clinton, Mrs. Benjamin, and Miss Benjamin appeared. 

“Thank Heaven!” Lady Disdain mentally ejaculated. The 
thought came into her mind that that was the first piece of deceit 
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she had ever practised, and she began to think that the cynical things 
said of women by old-fashioned railers must be true, and that the 
gift of ready deceit is the heritage of all Eve’s daughters. She felt 
terribly inclined to laugh, with a natural revulsion of feeling, as she 
saw poor Nathaniel’s awkward and floundering attempts to get up 
the bank again. 

“ Mr. Cramp is a gallant cavalier,” she said to Professor Clinton, 
who, with his companions, seemed to be looking in some wonder at 
Nat’s performance. “I admired the little tuft of flowers below, near 
the water, and he has kindly gone to get it for me. Oh!” for at that 
moment Nat’s foot slipped, and he seemed destined for a plunge in 
the stream. 

“ He'll fall right in!” said little Miss Benjamin, breathless. 

** No, he’s all right,” Professor Clinton coolly said. “ But I say, 
Cramp, you’re not much on climbing—banks of clay at least. Here, 
hold on to that.” 

He extended to Nathaniel the crooked handle of the walking stick 
he was carrying. Nat glanced up at first with eyes that meant in- 
dignant rejection. But at that instant he felt the smooth hard soles 
of the new boots beginning to slip again, and in despair he clutched 
the handle of the stick, and the stalwart Clinton tugged him safely 
up. 

“ You're not used to our clayey banks yet, Cramp,” Clinton said, 
smiling. “I dare say you have often scrambled down there, little 
Mollie ?” he asked of Miss Benjamin. 

“Oh yes, Professor Clinton ; we all do it,” was the prompt answer 
of the little round-eyed maid. ‘* We all coast down that bank when 
the river's frozen.” 

“‘ Coasting,” it should be explained for the benefit of British youths 
and maidens, is lying upon a little “sled” or sleigh which rushes of 
its own impulse down some steep and frozen descent. Usually the 
owner of the “sled” brings it to the verge of the descent, gives it a 
push, and then, when it is in motion, flings himself on it and is borne 
along with tremendous velocity. The regular thing is to sit or lie on 
it feet foremost, but it must be owned that the daring spirits of both 
sexes (up to the age say of twelve) find joy in flinging themselves 
face downwards head foremost, on the flying car. 

“Well, I dare say you have. Feet foremost or head foremost, 
Mollie?” 

“Oh, feet foremost, Professor Clinton—mostly ; but sometimes 
head foremost,” added the little lass with a slight blush, and yet a 
certain pride in her daring. 
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“T thought as much! Never mind yourmamma—lI dare say she 
has run as great risks in her time. You see, Cramp, your feat wasn’t 
very great.” 

“TI don’t want to have Mr. Cramp’s services and gallantry 
depreciated, all the same,” said Marie. “Thank you, Mr. Cramp, I 
am greatly obliged. What very beautiful fowers—and peculiar, at 
least they seem so tome. Now, Professor Clinton, I want you to 
tell me all about these flowers, for I don’t think we have anything 
quite like them at home.” 

Thus Marie succeeded in changing partners, so to speak, 
with Mrs. Benjamin, and she kept with Professor Clinton for her 
escort until the whole party came up. No one suspected that Nat 
had been making so painful an exhibition of his passion and his 
folly. Nat disappeared soon from the party, making some stammer- 
ing explanation about “ journalistic labour,” as he called it, that had 
to be accomplished, and he hurried to his quarters in the Franklin, 
the most wretched of all self-conceited and humiliated men. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


” 


“Go AT ONCE! 


CHRISTMAS PEMBROKE came down one morning at the beginning of 
winter to his breakfast in the room with the painted goddess on the 
ceiling. The moment he entered the room he saw one particular 
letter among others lying on his table, and he knew the handwriting 
of Sir John Challoner. His face flushed. He seized the letter 
eagerly ; and then held it a moment unopened in his hand. 

This letter he knew must be in answer to that one which months 
ago he had sent out to the States, and which, after wandering from 
place to place, always arriving just after Challoner had left, reached 
him at last the very day when he was leaving San Francisco. It was 
written by Sir John from Sacramento, the first town at which he and 
his daughter stopped on their way eastward. For this letter Christ- 
mas had waited and waited. It seemed out of all possibility, not to 
say propriety, that he could take French leave of one who had been 
so kind to him as Sir John; he must first have his formal sanction 
and release. That was the reason Christmas gave to himself and 
to Dione Lyle for lingering so long in London. But in his heart 
there was another reason, which the postscript of his letter to 
Challoner had dimly indicated. He would not leave England for 
ever until he knew that Marie Challoner did not believe him to be in 
love with Sybil Jansen. It seemed one of the most ridiculous of all 
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vanities that he should wish to be assured upon that point, and yet 
he would not leave England without being assured of it. In his heart 
there was “a kind of fighting” that would not let him rest about 
that story which Sir John Challoner had told or sanctioned—the 
story of his engagement with Miss Jansen. Christmas had not told 
Miss Lyle half what he thought of that strange story ; and we know 
that she had taken care not to tell him all that she thought. Why 
had Sir John Challoner told his daughter, or encouraged her in be- 
lieving, such a story? The thought wounded Christmas in many 
ways. Did Sir John think so little of the confession Christmas had 
made to him—the confession of his hopeless love and his broken 
heart—for broken the poor lad believed it to be; did he think so 
little of it as to make a jest of it? Was he so cruelly deceived in 
Sir John, to whom he looked up with so much regard, and whom he 
believed to be so sympathetic? Or could it be possible that Marie 
Challoner’s father really had some deliberate motive in trying to make 
his daughter believe that Christmas Pembroke was in love with 
another woman? This was the doubt that sometimes made Christmas 
tremble with wild fears and angers, and wilder hopes. Many a sleep- 
less hour of the night, many a dreamy abstracted hour of the day, had 
that thought cost him. 

“‘ Here is my sentence,” he said to himself, taking Sir John’s letter 
in his hand. This is what he read :— 


“My DEAR PEMBROKE,—Since you have made up your mind to 
leave England, I agree with you in thinking that any further delay 
would be a waste of time. Do not let anything stand in your way 
so far as the offices are concerned. I write by this post in order 
that arrangements may be made for supplying your place. I think 
if | were you I would return to Japan by the overland route, and so 
have a passing glimpse at India, &c., which you may not soon again 
have an opportunity of seeing. 

** Good-bye, my dear boy ; and God bless you. I need not say how 
glad I should have been if I could have kept you always with me. 
But as you find that your own interests require another course, it is 
only for me to speed the parting guest. It is a great pleasure to me 
to have made your acquaintance, and I shall always look back with 
interest upon the time we spent together. 

“IT hope you will write to me when you get settled in Japan. 

“My daughter joins me in kind regards and good wishes.—Ever, 
my dear Pembroke, 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“JOHN CHALLONER.” 
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Christmas put the letter down. Then he took it up again, and 
read it over—scanned every word of it. No new meaning shone 
through it. It was not so much a farewell as a dismissal. Had 
Sir John Challoner been turning from his doors an over-importunate 
dependent, he could not have been more coldly imperious in his 
tone. There was no getting over the bitter reality. Christmas was 
simply thrust out of the circle of Sir John Challoner’s acquaintance 
and bidden to begone. 

The blood rushed into Pembroke’s face. Good God! what had he 
done to deserve this? What change had come over the man who 
had always professed such friendship and affection for him? Or 
was Challoner simply insincere from first to last? Often and often 
had Dione Lyle hinted as much, and he could never be brought to 
believe it. Now? 

“ My daughter joins me in kind regards and good wishes.” 

“She never said that!” Christmas cried out to his solitude. 
“She never knew of it. She never would have sent me off with 
two or three cold words. She would have said something warm and 
friendly, or she would have written a few lines of her own. I know 
she would! Unless he told her what I, like a fool, confided to 
him. But even then why should she not feel some compassion for 
me, and say a kind parting word, when I am never to come in her 
way again? Oh, no !—she knows nothing about this letter.” 

Christmas sat himself resolutely down to think this all over, as if 
it were some baffling problem. “There is deceit in that letter, 
somehow,” he thought, “and it must be found out.” Suddenly he 
jumped out of his chair. 

“T’ll not go!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll not stir from England until I 
have seen her and spoken to her. There’s some infernal treachery 
at work in all this. Why did he tell her a lie? Why didn’t he tell 
her I was leaving England? Why does he want to get me out of 
the way before she comes back ?” 

Then there came a depressing reaction, and he asked himself 
what was the excuse for the wild sort of hope that would keep burn- 
ing within him—the hope that Sir John Challoner had some strong 
motive in preventing Marie from seeing him any more. We don’t 
live in the days when flinty-hearted fathers can compel their 
daughters to marry, and Miss Challoner did not seem the sort of 
girl who could very easily be coerced in any case. Still there 
remained the unmistakable fact that for some reason, be it what it 
might, Sir John Challoner was playing off a piece of deceit—even 
of treachery. 
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“No, come what will,” Christmas vowed once more, “I'll not go 
until I have seen her. I can only make a fool of myself and be 
laughed at, and I don’t care about shat.” 

A new life and courage seemed to animate him. It was strange 
how completely he had become possessed all at once with the con- 
viction of Sir John Challoner’s treachery. He had not the faintest 
doubt on that point any more. “ Perhaps if I were wise and self- 
denying,” he thought, “I would go away all the more quickly, and 
not interfere any more. Suppose I find out that her father is an 
insincere friend, will that please her or make her think any the more 
of me? Can I do anything but mischief by remaining?” Yet he 
could not shake his own resolve. “I will not go!—I will not go!” 
he said again and again. 

A whole hour must have passed away before he thought of look- 
ing at the other letters on his table. One was in the writing of 
Miss Jansen :— 


“DEAR Mr. PEMBROKE,—Mamma has been very ill, but is now 
better. She wonders that you never came to see her; but perhaps 
you did not hear. She would be glad if you could come to-night, 
as she wishes to ask your advice about something. She sends her 


kind regards, 
“‘SyYBIL JANSEN.” 


“What an idiot I am!” Christmas thought; “and a shabby, un- 
grateful idiot ‘at that’—and he mentally used an Americanism. 
For he had to confess he had rather avoided the Jansens of late, 
feeling a little sore about the absurd stories which connected Sybil’s 
name with his, and being ashamed to meet Sybil’s eyes. Our 
youth had been brought up so far away from modern civilisation that 
he was strangely and perhaps savagely modest about women, and 
assumed that every pretty girl could have her pick and choice of 
lovers, and that, therefore, Miss Jansen could not possibly care to 
have her name connected with his. Therefore, he had kept out of 
her way, fearing lest she should think he had been vain enough to 
encourage such reports. Besides of late he had felt little inclination 
for women’s society of any kind. The small needful gallantries and 
courtesies irritated him, and he preferred to nurse his pain in sullen 
solitude. 

A loud and resolute tapping at his door disturbed him. Christmas 
opened the door, and the martial figure of Captain Cameron entered. 
Our hero had not seen the Legitimist since his somewhat unsatisfac- 
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tory return from the wars. The Dux redux looked in no wis? 
disconcerted. His manner was as jaunty, self-reliant, and good- 
humoured as ever. He might, so far as all appearances went, have 
just seen Don Carlos seated in triumph on his ancestral throne. 

“Delighted to see you, Pembroke, my dear fellow,” Captain 
Cameron said, as he grasped Pembroke’s hand. “I have been resolving 
to look in upon you this some time. Having breakfast—eh? I 
think you are always having breakfast. You young fellows now have 
such healthy appetites.” 

Christmas expressed his satisfaction at the sight of Captain 
Cameron, and he thought with a pang that his first acquaintance with 
Sir John Challoner was made in that room through Cameron’s intro- 
duction. 

“ But I say, you are not looking all right,” Cameron said. ‘“ Grow- 
ing thin, I think, and pale. Ceasing to be a boy, eh? Man’s 
estate ; and a very pretty estate it is to succeed to! I’m disgusted 
with the world, Pembroke, disgusted, sir !” 

“ Well, I don’t know that I am greatly charmed with it,” Pembroke 
said. 

“ Poof, my dear fellow! what do you know about it? What does 
a fellow of your years know about disappointment and ingratitude and 
treachery and all that? A smile froma pretty girl, I dare say, would 
raise you into the seventh heaven. Wait till you come to my time of life! 
Wait till you have your soul in some great cause, and work for it and 
sacrifice your time and your money—and your blood, by Jove !—and 
see everything going to the dogs—and your advice neglected and 
yourself put aside. Well, well!” 

“The Carlist affairs are going badly ?” 

“Badly? Wretchedly. Shamefully. They are blind, sir, mad! 
Quos Deus vult—but that’s an old quotation. I give you my word, 
Pembroke, that if my advice had been taken, the King would have 
been in Madrid before now. Look here ; I’ll show it all to you. You 
know Spain?” 

“ No—I am sorry to say I don’t.” 

“Never been there? Well, no matter. Just see now—follow 
me. Here are the mountains—this toast-rack. Very good. Here 
are our head quarters ; yes, this cruet-stand. Now the advance of 
the Madrilenos is just there—jammed up there, sir; in a cleft stick. 
Now, you see what our course ought to be.” Captain Cameron 
paused and looked triumphantly at Christmas. 

Christmas studied the field of battle with an air of profound 
interest. 
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“‘Of course you see it; a school girl couldn’t miss it. There’s the 
way to the capital thrown right open—clear as tlle Thames embank- 
ment, by Jove! Just make a feint here—swing round your left— 
keep the fellows engaged—easy work ; and then on with your main 
force slap into Madrid! I showed it to them, sir; I showed it to 
them just as clearly as I am showing it to you now!” 

Christmas thought if that was so he could perhaps excuse the 
Carlist generals for not seeing it precisely at a glance. 

“ And they couldn’t see it?” he asked. 

“ Couldn’t see it? They wouldn't see it, sir. It wouldn’t suit the 
book of some of them—oh, no! What would become of the influence 
of certain persons—I mention no names—of certain persons over his 
Majesty ” (and Cameron performed a military salute in honour of the 
absent prince), “ if a foreigner, a mere foreigner, were tou be allowed 
to show the way to victory ? No, no, that would never do. You have 
no idea, Pembroke—you can have no idea—of the jealousy of 
these Spaniards where a foreigner is concerned. I believe they would 
rather be whipped by a Spaniard than led to victory by a foreigner. 
So I left them. What could I do? You heard that I was taken 
prisoner by the other fellows ?” 

“Ves, I heard that. It made some stir over here.” 

‘Stir? I should think it did. But England is of no account now. 
I almost wish they had shot me, Pembroke, just to see whether any- 
thing could arouse England to a sense of her degradation. We are 
pigeon-livered, my good fellow, and lack gall to make oppression 
bitter—Shakespeare, you know. You can have no idea what they 
think of us in other countries. They laugh at us. This affair of 
mine created quite a sensation in the United States, I can tell 
you.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Oh, yes. Isabel—Mrs. Seagraves you know—has had some 
American papers sent to her with some splendid leading articles on 
the Cameron affair, as they call it. I have the papers—published in 
a city called New Padua—evidently a very important journal— 
pitching into England terribly for her want of spirit. I have a strong 
notion myself that the articles were inspired, you know, from the 
White House. General Grant must know my name well enough ; he 
must have heard of me when I fought under poor Robert Lee for the 
flag of the Stars and Bars ; and I know he wants to pick a quarrel 
with England.” 

Christmas had received some newspapers containing articles with 
Natty Cramp’s name written in Nathaniel’s handwriting at the bottom, 
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and coming from New Padua. He therefore did not feel quite so 
confident about the inspiration of the White House. But he was 
not inclined to get into any discussion, or to dash Captain Cameron’s 
epinion of his own international importance. 

“ Well,all that is past and gone,” the brave Cameron resumed ; “ and 
I looked in to talk about you and not about me. Isabel tells me you 
are leaving England.” 

“Yes, I think so—before long.” 

“ Quite right, my boy! England’s no place fora man of spirit any 
longer. Where are you going ?” 

“ Back to my old ground. Japan, I think.” 

“Japan? Well, yes—let me see. Japan? To be sure; why 
not? I have an idea of offering my military experience and services 
somewhere. I thought of Siam—and I thought of China; and I 
have been thinking too a good deal of Brazil. I wonder would there 
be a good opening in Japan? There’s nothing to hold me to Europe 
any more. I am afraid the cause of Legitimacy is lost, Pembroke, 
for our generation! Have you heard from the Challoners ?” 

“| had a letter from Sir John this morning,” Christmas said, with 
a pang shooting through him. 

«They're coming home very soon, Vidal tells me. You know she’s 
going to be married to him Dear Lady Disdain, we used to call 
her.” 

“Yes; I know.” 

“I suppose it’s a good match for both parties? Challoner has 
plenty of money, and the young fellow has family and rank, and all 
that. But I don’t know; I shouldn’t like it if I were her father—I 
think. Should you ?” 

**T don’t know much about im.” 

“Oh, he’s all well enough for our time. He ought to be a gentle- 
man ; but what does a gentleman want mixing himself up with stock- 
jobbing speculations, and theatres, and actresses, and harlequins, and 
all that sort of thing? Let a man be in business—if he can’t help 
it; allright. But if you are a gentleman, continue to be one, I say. 
It’s all right, however, I dare say. They know best. He's well 
enough for our time. But I shouldn’t have thought Marie Challoner 
would care about him.” 

“ He’s a good-looking fellow,” said Pembroke, generously ; “and 
clever, I believe.” 

“ (jood-looking !—yes, like a fiddler or a dancing-master. Clever! 
—a sort of cross between a stockbroker’s clerk and a third-class 
painter. And that’s the son of an earl, the scion of a noble house, 
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sir, now-a-days! And that’s to be my dear little Lady Disdain’s 
husband! Well, it’s no affair of mine. I say, Pembroke, why the 
deuce didn’t you make love to her yourself? You're a deuced deal 
more like a gentleman and an earl’s son than he is. ‘Tell you what, 
you might have had a chance. Think of Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 

Pembroke made no answer to this suggestion, and Captain Came- 
ron took his leave after a while, promising to look in again very 
soon and talk with his young friend on the possibility of there being 
a good opening in Japan for the brains and sword of the experienced 
soldier of a lost cause. 

“Everything fails us in life,” Pembroke thought, “but self- 
conceit! If all else fails with me, I shall try to persuade myself 
that the world was unable to appreciate me. I believe a man is 
capable of dying consoled alone in a garret if he has self-conceit to 
comfort him. That is really humanity’s last friend !” 

But Pembroke was now far from being all unhappy, even though 
the thought that Sir John Challoner had been treacherous was 
bitter, and seemed to shake the realities of things. A new hope 
was exciting his brain and filling his heart. ‘There was something yet 
to be done before he’ wholly succumbed and disappeared. If Sir 
John Challoner had been treacherous to him, he was released from 
all fealty. His heart echoed again and again the words of Captain 
Cameron, and he did not believe that Ronald Vidal was worthy 
of Marie, or that she could have loved him. A thousand little 
memories crowded back upon him, conspicuous among them the 
memory of her pale, weary expression when he saw her last, that 
day in Mrs. Seagraves’ house, and of the touch of her hand when 
she said “ Good-bye !” 

“She doesn’t care for him,” he said aloud in his excitement. “I 
am not an idiot—any more. She does not care for him; I know 
that much at jeast !” 

He felt a strange lightness all through him ; the exalted sensation 
of a man who finds that there is one last chance, yet one blow to be 
struck, one decision to be given; and that, let it fall out as it will, 
all the old chapters of life are closed for him. Let it end this way, 
let it end that, a new life begins. If only the time would pass 
quickly over! It is the interval that is hard to bear. 

Christmas went down to the City treading upon air, and took 
formal leave of his business connection with the house of Challoner, 
and ascertained the exact date when Sir John was expected to return 
to England. He was pervaded and sustained by a strong resolu- 


tion which he could not have set forth in plain words for the life of 
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him. Did he propose to rush in at the last moment and carry off 
Marie Challoner like young Lochinvar? Did he think to break in 
on her bridal party like Edgar Ravenswood? Did he expect that 
an inundation would arise somehow and wash Marie Challoner out 
of her engagement with Ronald Vidal and into the arms of him who 
conceived himself a worthier lover, as happens to one of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s heroines? No, he did not propose or expect anything of 
the kind. All his excitement and his recklessness of meaner con- 
siderations came out of his resolve—that at least he would speak with 
her once again, that she should know how he loved her, and that 
he would live and die loving her. Then he would take what hap- 
pened. Let her then dismiss him to the other end of the earth. 
At least she would have known that he loved her, and only she 
would have spoken his sentence. 

















CHAPTER XXV. 






ANOTHER PIOUS PARENTAL FRAUD. 





Poor Sybil Jansen sat long and wearily at her window waiting 
that evening fur the coming of Christmas Pembroke. The once 
ard nt and disinterested priestess of the future, whose whole soul 
was concerned in the mission of women and the perfection of the 
human race, had grown very morbid and discontented. She found 
her hopes of the coming time as unsatisfying as the applauses 
of Avenir Hall. She had not seen Pembroke for some time. He 
never went to Mrs. Seagraves’s Sunday afternoons now, and was 
seen no more at Avenir Hall. But Sybil had heard that Miss 
Challoner was soon to be married to Ronald Vidal, and there was 
just enough of comfort in that to prevent her from ever settling down 
contented to take up the thread of her old career. 

Mrs. Jansen had seen her daughter’s condition. She understood 
it only too well. But the mother and daughter never spoke on the 
subject. Mrs. Jansen watched her daughter’s eyes as they turned 
eagerly now and then of evenings towards the door when a knock 
was heard. He did not come, and Mrs. Jansen went so far as to 
try a pious little fraud. She invented to herself some excuse for 
believing that she wanted Mr. Pembroke’s advice, and she bade 
Sybil write to him. The mother had something of a reward when 
she saw her daughter's cheek colour with pleasure and a kind of 
shame. What was the good of asking him to come for one evening, 
one hour, more? Only somebody in love, or the mother of some- 
body in love, could tell. What was the good of that last ride 
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together, which yet Mr. Browning’s lover thought better worth than 
all the dreams of poet, artist, or statesman ? 

Well, Christmas Pembroke came that evening. His own excited 
and exa/té condition made him animated and sympathetic. He 
looked very handsome. There was, with all his masculine strength 
of frame, and what seemed to the Jansens his world-wide travels 
and experiences, a certain boyish simplicity and freshness which 
made him peculiarly attractive. He seemed to be absolutely with- 
out affectation or even self-consciousness. Mrs. Jansen, for her 
own part, had conceived a sort of maternal affection for him, and 
felt his absence, and thought that his friendly smile, generally with 
a tinge of a boyish blush accompanying it, lighted up their melan- 
choly little room. But Mrs. Jansen had clear enough eyes, for all 
her mother’s partiality, and she did not see in the young man any 
sign of more than friendship for her daughter. Yet she had prac- 
tised her pious little fraud, and induced him to come that evening, 
and was glad when he came. 

The business on which she wished to consult him was not much— 
did not even look to be much. It concerned the investment of 
some small, small savings in some Eastern railway project, which 
made Christmas tremble to hear of. Heavens! with what super- 
fluous elaboration of argument and energy of description he showed 
Mrs. Jansen that such a scheme could not by any possibility begin 
to pay for at least fifty years, supposing it ever, by any rare com- 
bination of fortune and skill, to be made to pay at all. Christmas 
had not the least suspicion that any arriére-pensée or pious fraud 
lurked in the mind of the good and anxious woman to whom he was 
expounding the principles on which alone such projects could be 
made to pay. Sometimes, in enforcing his argument, he addressed 
himself to Sybil, in order to have her assent and attention too. 

“But Miss Jansen doesn’t care for all these dry unpoetic details,” 
he said, fearing that he was wearying the young woman. 

“ Sybil is very, very fond of hearing anything that instructs her,” 
Mrs. Jansen hastened to say. 

“You explain it all so well,” Sybil herself said, gently. “I begin 
to be afraid we women have not the heads for business that you men 
have.” This was a meek propitiatory concession to the stronger 
sex, which a year ago the young Hypatia would not have believed 
herself capable of making. It was something very like a hauling 
down of the colours. 

“Well, you see, this is the sort of thing I have always been work- 
ing at,” the unconscious Christmas replied. ‘In Japan perhaps a 
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project like that may work well. I may be able to give you some 
information, or put you in the way of doing something.” (He was 
really quite concerned about the small means which their frank dis- 
closures showed them to have. He considered himself poor, but 
he was a young Croesus compared with Sybil Jansen). “I shall be 
a good deal in that line when I go back to Japan.” 

“ But are you going back really?” Mrs. Jansen asked. 

“Oh, yes ; I intend to go back very soon.” 

“You are tired of us already ?” 

“No, indeed ; but I don’t seem to find my right place here ; and 
I feel somehow as if I were driven back. It’s just that, Mrs. Jansen. 
I can’t stay.” 

The little servant came in at that moment and brought some 
message to Mrs. Jansen, who thereupon excused herself, said she 
would return immediately, and left the room. 

Sybil had risen, and was standing near the hearth. Christmas 
was seated at the table, with the papers which he had been looking 
through lying before him. He rose and went towards the hearth 
also, where the fire was burning brightly, and Sybil was busying, or 
seeming to busy, herself in preparing tea. His heart was touched 
with regret for the,kind and simple friends whom he was so soon to 
lose for ever; the modest and quiet little household of mother and 
daughter, who were so poor, so good, so friendly to him, and whom 
he was not to see any more. 

“Yes, I am sorry to leave England,” he said. 

“Why should you be sorry?” Sybil asked, without looking up. 
“‘T wish I were a man and couid leave England.” 

“Where do you wish to go?” 

“Anywhere. I don’t care—anywhere out of this—away, far away.” 

“Well, I suppose we are restless beings, most of us. But I feel 
sorry, too.” 

“I don’t see what you have to be sorry for. You lose nothing. 

“] lose some very dear friends,” the young man said, softly. 

“Oh, friends are nothing. You will soon forget your friends.” 

“T shall not forget you” 

Sybil’s cheek glowed and her hand trembled. 

“Nor your mother.” 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 

“You will not think much about us. It is not we, Mr. Pem- 
broke. who are driving you out of England.” 

“No, indeed! Who ever thought of such a thing? Why should 
you drive me out of England ?” 


» 
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“T said so,” the young Hypatia went on viciously. ‘‘I said it 
was not we who are driving you away.” 

“Why, of course not. Nobody is driving me away.” 

“Qh yes; somebody is.” And Sybil shrugged her shoulders 
again. “I know quite well.” 

“Come now, tell me what you mean.” 

‘*] know that you are brokenhearted and despairing, and that you are 
flying to the desert—and—all that. You are off to the wars again, 
like the sentimental youth in the song, because the lady you love is 
to be a bride with a diadem on her brow! What feeble creatures 
you men are! You are always making yourselves ridiculous about 
some woman. There now—you are angry !” 

“ No, I am not angry,” said Christmas, feeling, however, a good 
deal embarrassed, and wondering why a kind and clever girl could 
descend to such commonplace and trivial teasing ; “ and this is an old 
story of yours, Miss Jansen —I am used to it now. It doesn’t dis- 
turb me.” 

“‘] don’t want to annoy you,” she said, “especially as you are 
going away—and we have not so many friends. We are not rich and 
sought after like the lady who is to be a bride with the diadem upon 
her brow! Weil, let us say no more about her—only it is no use your 
trying to conceal from me the real cause of your returning to Japan. 
That sort of thing may deceive mamma, but not me.” 

“ But | don’t want to deceive any one, and least of all such friends 
as you and your mother.” 

“Then why invent excuses? Why evade? Have men no 
courage? If [ werea man I should not feel ashamed ”—— 

“‘ But—Miss Jansen, in Heaven’s name,” Christmas asked warmly, 
“‘ashamed of what?” 

“ Ashamed of being in love and of being disappointed—thrown 
over for a greater lover—for the son of an earl! There! Of course 
I know that you are in love with her—with Miss Challoner ; and that 
you are leaving England because you can’t endure the idea of seeing 
her married to Another, as the romances say.” 

Sybil’s eyes were sparkling, and her lips were trembling. It must 
be owned that at the moment Christmas thought her an ill-natured 
and vehement little person, and wondered why, if she believed all she 
said, she did not sympathise with him rather than thus rail upon him. 
He drew a great breath, and then faced the situation boldly. 

“If I were in love with her,” he said, gravely—“ I'll not mention 
her name, Miss Jansen—I don’t think we have any right to mention 
her name in talk like this—if I were in love with her, and were 
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thrown over, as you say, that would be a great misfortune for me— 
would it not?” 

** T suppose so.” 

“Suppose you had a brother, and it were his case—it might be, 
you know ; would you not feel sorry for him and try to cover his 
misfortune, and to lighten it if you could? Yes, I know you would, 
for I know that you have a good heart.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T can see what you are to your mother, and I know well enough. 
Put me in your brother’s place ”—— 

“ Oh, in one’s brother’s case, one would know the truth.” 

“ Well, you may know the truth from me if you will. I am not 
ashamed, and I had rather you did know the truth than hear you 
talk—in that way. I never was thrown over for a richer lover. It 
never entered into Miss—into Aer mind—to think of me as a lover. 
I never thought of putting myself forward in such a way. I never 
thought myself worthy! But, if you will know all—well, I can’t con- 
ceive how any man could be brought so near her and so often as I 
have been—without loving her! There, you have the whole truth ; 
and that’s all !” 

Christmas stared doggedly at the fire. Poor Sybil was cold, pale, 
and trembling. Her excitable temperament had so nearly betrayed 
her! She felt penitent, ashamed, degraded ; and yet, as he stood 
there, so full of jealous pains and futile anger and love. 

** You'll not forgive me,” she said at last, in trembling tones, ‘for 
speaking in such a way! You think me mean and malicious.” 

**Oh no,” Christmas said, turning to her, “I am not so unreason- 
able, Miss Jansen ; I don’t bear malice.” 

“You mean that 7do?” she said piteously. 

“No, no; I didn’t mean that; I know that what you said was 
only mere dadinage.” 

“*} didn’t know,” the poor little priestess pleaded, ‘“‘ how serious it 
was. I didn’t know that you cared—for her—so very much—as all 
that.” 

Christmas took her hand in signal of complete forgiveness. It was 
very cold. She drew it quietly away. 

“ T should not like you to think badly of me,” she went on ; “I am 
not mean and spiteful and small minded, Mr. Pembroke—like so 
many women. At least I try not to be. But I am unhappy—in 
many ways; and disappointed; and people don’t like me; and 
think I am unwomanly—because I make speeches and all that—and 
I am not unwomanly! Oh no—only much too womanly, I think— 
and you think now, perhaps ?” 
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“‘T never thought you unwomanly,” said downright Christmas; “I 
told you this moment that I knew what a kind good heart you 
had.” 

“Thank you very much. Well, I am glad you are not angry with 
me. Now, when mamma comes back she will ask you, of course, 
to stay this evening with us and have tea.” 

“Yes ?” 

“ Well—please don’t stay. Don’t! You must have some pleasanter 
place to go to ; and we should be so dull.” 

Christmas was beginning an energetic protest. 

“* No—please don’t stay. I had rather youdidn’t. Iam not very 
well—and you don't mind ?—you are not offended? Thank you a 
thousand times. We shall see you some other time—perhaps—be- 
fore you go.” 

So when Mrs. Jansen returned and asked Christmas to stay, he 
excused himself and went away. ‘That night poor Sybil sobbed. and 
cried a good deal in her mother’s arms, and her mother for the first 
time was allowed to know all without pretence at concealment. 

That was the end of poor Mrs. Jansen’s pious little fraud. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


IRELAND celebrates this month the centenary of the birth of the 
great Daniel O’Connell. He was born on the 6th of August, 1775, 
and he died at Genoa on the 15th of May, 1847. The event will give 
an impulse to the discussion and consideration of great questions 
affecting the welfare of the Green Isle, and I have thought this 
a not unfitting time te print an article with which I have been 
favoured, on certain aspects of the Ultramontane movement in connec- 
tion with the Roman Catholic faith in Ireland. My readers will, Iam 
sure, accept my avowal that the paper on “ Ultramontanism in Ireland, 
by An Irish Catholic,” is indeed written by an Irish gentleman 
attached to the Old Catholic Church, and I may add that the author 
is one who has been very intimately and conspicuously associated 
with Irish politics during the last half-century, having been an active 
member of the Young Ireland Party of thirty years ago. So far as 
this magazine is concerned, I do not print the article by way of 
advocacy, but simply as a contribution, from an interesting stand- 
point, to one of the greatest and most momentous controversies of 
the day. Accompanying the MS. of this article comes a letter to me 
from the “ Irish Catholic,” touching the O’Connell celebration, from 
which I am tempted to extract a few observations. My contributor 
glances at the condition of the Irish Catholic community at the date 
of O’Connell’s birth to contrast it with its condition now at the 
end of one hundred years. It is a century, he says, embracing the 
history of the Irish Catholics “ from their lowest point of political and 
social depression to that of the highest political and social elevation 
to which they can attain without destroying that equilibrium which 
the perfect equality of all citizens before the law demands.” “ Not 
half a dozen years,” he says, “ before the great Tribune’s birth, the 
Lord Chancellor ot Ireland declared, in a solemn judgment in his 
Court, that the law which it was his duty to administer did not 
recognise the existence of any such person as an Irish Papist. Just 
a century later an Irish Chancellor, himself a member of the 
Legislature, by virtue of a british peerage, administered, from the 
same high judicial position, laws that recognised the Irish Papist 
as the equal in every civil right and privilege of his Protestant 
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fellow-countryman. From a community of slaves, oppressed, 
trampled, and degraded, the Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
gradually risen, during these hundred years, to the full and equal 
enjoyment of all the rights and advantages of citizenship ; and it 
is not strange that they should prepare to celebrate fitly the 
memory of him who, amongst the leaders of their own faith during 
their long struggle, was assuredly the ablest and the boldest, and 
whose name has associated with it the prestige of their greatest and 
most decisive success.” But he adds that O’Connell, during that 
period of his career when his intellectual powers were unimpaired 
and when alone his exertions were effectual, was eminently 
practical ; that he never dreamed of carrying measures through the 
legislature until he had gained over to their support a large share 
of the recognised statesmanship of the empire ; and that he had a 
high respect for constitutional agencies and emphatically protested 
against looking outside the constitution for the means of political 
success. I need not follow further my correspondent’s reflections 
upon this celebration. He looks upon the event by the light of 
those views of the situation which be has set forth in his article on 
“Ultramontanism in Ireland.” I do not know whether he would 
declare himself to be an Irishman first and a Catholic afterwards, 


but he is emphatically an “ Irish Catholic”: and in religion as in politics 
he will not submit to the separation of the two words, which in 
his mind form a single idea. 


To another Hibernian contributor, “ The Knight of Innishowen,” I 
am indebted for some personal recollections of Mr. Morgan John 
O’Connell, formerly M.P. for Kerry (and nephew of the Liberator), 
whose death has occurred during the past month. My correspon- 
dent was contemporary-with him for awhile at Dublin, and both 
were members at the same time of the Law Student’s Debating 
Society, which held its weekly meetings in Sackville Street. A move- 
ment was at that time afoot to obtain an Act of Parliament for the 
exemption of students of the King’s Inn, Dublin, from keeping terms 
at any of the London Inns of Court previously to being called to 
the Irish Bar. Upon this question a formidable petition was got up and 
a deputation of Law Students of King’s Inn was appointed, of which 
my correspondent was one and Mr. Morgan John O’Connell was spokes- 
man, to wait upon the great Daniel O'Connell at his house in Merrion 
Square, and to request the Liberator to bring the grievance before the 
House of Commons. But Daniel O’Connell did not sympathise with 
the agitation. The young Irish barrister, he told these youthful 
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students, should spend twelve months in the office of an eminent 
London Special Pleader, and another year in the office of a distin- 
guished conveyancer ; he should attend the Courts at Westminster 
and study the dignity and responsibility of his profession at the seat 
of empire. ‘‘ When we get our own Parliament back,” said he, “we 
shall remodel the University and have our own Faculty of Law ; in 
the meantime go to the Temple and Westminster Hall to study the 
great legal authorities as you would go to Rome or Florence to study 
the old masters of painting and sculpture” ; and so the petition came 
to nothing. Morgan John O’Connell, as a young man, gave greater pro- 
mise as a speaker than he afterwards realised in the House of Com- 
mons or at the English Bar. He had little taste for law or litigation. 
He was a scholar, but his kindly and almost foolishly generous spirit 
and his easy genial temperament stood in the way of his success. In 
politics he followed his uncle as an agitator and a repealer, but his 
English education and imperial sympathies held him back from the 
Young Ireland Nationalism of thirty years ago as well as from “ the 
Home Rule Provincialism” of recent years. In Parliament he spoke 
with ease, point, good sense, and moderation. It was Morgan John 
O’Connell who was called by Thackeray, who regarded him with 
marked partiality, “ the laughing philosopher.” When he was close 
upon fifty years of age, and a Captain in the London Irish Volunteers, 
he married the only daughter of the celebrated Bianconi, who settled 
in Ireland more than half a century ago. Mrs. Morgan John 
O’Connell’s father, in the hey-day of his prosperous career, owned all 
the public jaunting-cars in the South of Ireland. 





THe gentleman known to my readers as “A Parisian Critic,” 
after a glance at the brilliant musical and theatrical incidents of the 
London season now ending, ventures to ask whether this splendid 
display of talent has been utilised to any sufficiently large extent in 
the culture and refinement of the public taste? He speaks more 
particularly of music, and submits that those who most require the 
benefit of such high influences are excluded from operatic per- 
formances by the exorbitant prices of the seats. I give his own 
words :— 


We ought not to treat music and the drama as curiosities, to be seen as one 
sees some phenomenon. They should be national. But how, then, shall we 
train people to like music or the theatrein a truly artistic spirit? In my sense 
there is but one way, and I hesitate to formulate it, because I know how un- 
congenial to Englishmen is anything that does not spring from competition and 
personal initiation, But why, to take one instance, are the French incom- 
parably more tutored in the ideal arts than we are? It can only be answered 
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that it is because the State interferes, maintaining schools of art where the most 
talented of their profession do not disdain to impart the secret of their accom- 
plishments to pupils, and generally promotes a spirit of emulation and keeps up 
a high standard of excellence most useful to art. Judging from experience, 
cannot the feasibility, the necessity of such an intervention, be seriously mooted 
in this country ? 


I leave the “ Parisian Critic’s” questions and suggestions as they 
stand; but I am afraid he goes so far beyond Lord Sandon and 
Mr. Forster in the notion of “National Education” as almost to 
snap the connection between the two ideas of one large subject. 





Tuart letter from the late Charles Dickens to the author of “A 
Wife’s Story ; and Other Tales,” has been the text of many critical 
remarks on the art of fiction during the past month, but I will not 
apologise for adding a brief note on the subject, since the observa- 
tions I am about to quote form the substance of a letter to me 
from an accepted and popular novel writer of the day. Mr. Dickens 
said to his contributor, “ You write to be read, of course?” and pro- 
ceeded to advise an alteration of the dénouement of the story in 
question to suit the taste of the market in which “sad endings” have 
been for some time at a discount. Upon this my novelist says :— 
“The weight of such an authority in favour of substituting a stupid 
and inartistic caprice for ‘the divinity that shapes’ the ends of novels 
is not gratifying, even though, in this case, the great master wrote in 
his capacity, not of author, but of editor. A story, if properly 
worked out, can have but one end, and whether that is happy or un- 
happy is not a matter of free choice or accident. Beaumarchais used 
to say that all he did was to set his characters going—all the rest they 
did for themse!ves. Upon this point, however, there will, at least in 
theory, be only one opinion. The really curious question concerns 
the disesteem into which tragedies have fallen among readers of 
fiction. The minority, if it is a minority, that looks to the end of a 
novel to see if it ends happily as a condition precedent to beginning 
it, is almost large enough to decide whether a work shall be popular 
or no. There would be nothing remarkable in this beyond the wide 
prevalence of artistic childishness, had not the opposite been the case 
at other times. Scott ‘wrote to be read,’ but neither he nor his 
readers had any objection to end with tears. Perhaps in these days 
he would have added a chapter to explain that the Master of Ravens- 
wood escaped from the Kelpie’s Flow, that Bucklaw died, Lucy 
Ashton recovered, and all lived happily for the rest of their lives. In 
some such fashion it was found necessary to treat ‘ Kenilworth’ not 
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long ago when it was adapted to the stage for a modern audience. 
Bulwer also ‘ wrote to be read,’ and yet offended none of the class of 
readers corresponding to those who now object to ‘The Mill on the 
Floss’ and ‘ Romola’ on the sole score of their ending what is called 
‘badly.’ Dickens himself, despite his quoted advice, sternly dis- 
regarded the letters that poured in upon him during the progress of 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ imploring him ‘ not to kill little Nell.’ No 
doubt ‘those who live to please must please to live,’ but it will be a 
sorry day for fiction when, as seems not unlikely, art and popularity 
are doomed in this important issue to declare open war. In such 
cases the wrong side always wins, and the most noticeable part of 
the matter is that when tears are banished, wholesome laughter is apt 
to follow them. Most people are agreecl that humour is degenerate, 
and, though this coincidence of the failure of laughter and of the 
dislike of tears may be only accidental, the connection is striking 
enough, and natural enough, to be more than likely. It is to be 
hoped we are not making life so hard and troublesome that we prefer 
fictitious ease and happiness by way of contrast, just as Goldsmith 
observed that gay nations like their music sad, and sad nations like it 


” 


Say. 





One of my correspondents, himself a poet, submits an ingenious 
theory of the high qualities and defects of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Queen 
Mary.” He avers in the first place that this drama, whilst it is in effect 
a failure, affords at the same time distinct proofs of dramatic genius. 
His notion is that the essence of dramatic genius consists in self-pro- 
jection, and to this faculty all others are subordinate. No mere 
modelling from outside knowledge, he contends, could have succeeded 
in the production of Hamlet, or Bottom. These are not realistic 
figures of men—they are portions, larger or more fractional, of the 
poet himself. Bottom is not a copy of a mere weaver, but an actual 
little bit of that great Shakespearian self which comprised the whole 
world of character. The great dramatic poet, though perfectly true 
to nature, does not copy, but creates—or projects—types. Now 
Tennyson’s “Queen Mary,” if closely examined,becomes an instance in 
its degree of the same power. There are examples too in ‘‘ Maud” 
and in some others of this poet’s works. The character of Mary is 
new, distinct and natural. She is a created or projected type. She 
is a genuine woman and lives in these pages a genuine life. Philip, 
though less intensely embodied, is also real. The two old women 
who talk in the church are real in the same way, though not worth 
the pains of creation. But though gifted with the higher faculty 
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essential to success Tennyson has failed, simply because he has little 
or no faculty of arrangement or construction. Here, however, I 
will let my critic speak in his own words :— 


At the risk of a charge of irreverence I venture to say that he positively 
pottered about the Idylls. He had never any notion where to begin and where 
to end, what to include and what to omit. His poems are like a loose handful of 
jewels. There is no praise too high for their purity and beauty. But he cannot 
thread his pearls to please himself, and he cannot thread them to please anybodyelse. 
The pearls are true orient, and are each worth a king’s ransom, but they tumble 
loose. In the choice of his subject the poet has dared greatly, for he has deliber- 
ately undertaken the production of a partial sequel to the greatest and completest 
of the historical plays of Shakespeare, He has at once achieved a great success 
and a small failure. He has fulfilled the weightier matters and has neglected the 
mere tithes of anise and cummin. The faculty of dramatic construction is not at 
all one of the greatest. As a story-teller Miss Braddon is superior to Thackeray. 
As builders of plays Mr. Dion Boucicault and Mr, Tom Taylor are miles before 
Browning and Tennyson. But though it is not in itself—as these examples cer- 
tainly prove—a faculty peculiar to genius, even genius is unequal to the drama 
without it. There is another matter which is cognate to this, The poet seems 
to have striven to atone for a want of succinctness in his plot by the intensity 
with which he has impregnated all his characters. But the intensity grows mono- 
tonous and even tiresome. The period of Mary’s reign was no doubt a great 
time for the beating of the drum ecclesiastic, but is it possible that all men in 
thought and speech kept up so intense and continuous a rub-a-dub on that un- 
musical instrument? There are yards of speeches in ‘‘ Queen Mary ” which are 
wildly impossible for the stage, and are even hopelessly unprofitable to the 
student. And yet side by side with these clouds of dulness you may see here and 
there the true pure heaven of poetry, where the great sun smiles right richly. I 
know nothing in the whole range of the drama which seems to me more powerful 
than the scene in which the poor woman sits with her chin at her knees in wilful 
abasement of that unattractive self which Philip so despises. The play is alto- 
gether the strangest mixture. It is thick with faults and thicker with beauties. 
With all respect for Mr. Irving I am persuaded that it is utterly unactable. 





K Turninc from the virgin drama to the stage itself, I have before me 
a letter from an enthusiastic and experienced playgoer, Mr. H. Schiitz 
Wilson, which I cannot resist the temptation to quote, touching the 
exceptionally notable acting of Miss Ellen Terry as Clara | )ouglas. 
Mr. Wilson, while he is not without appreciation for the theatrical 
Pre-Raphaelitism which has its most distinct embodiment in the plays 
of Mr. Robertson anda in the manner in which those dramas have been 
most successfully acted, sighs now and then for the old Raphaelite or 
ideal style, and regrets that “the long reign of the poetical drama 
which existed in unbroken sequence from Burbage to Macready, from 
Elizabeth to Victoria,” practically ceased on the retirement of 
Macready from the stage, when “the era of realistic decadence set 
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in”; but he is sanguine of the future, and thinks that “signs are not 
wanting of a tendency to a renaissance of poetical acting.” In this 
respect he does not despair of Miss Ellen Terry, but he does not 
insist that youthful genius should begin by kneeling at the old 
shrines. ‘ Young actors and actresses,” he says, “must work back- 
wards in order to regain the grander and larger olden style.” “As 
Clara Douglas, Miss Helen Faucit,” says Mr. Wilson, “was much 
stronger than Miss Ellen Terry, but not more delicate in her pre- 
sentation of the character ; she played Clara with a deeper emotion 
and a higher ideal standpoint, and presented a woman of loftier 
temperament and nature, but she did not realise a more gentle and 
loving tenderness.” Here let me give a short quotation bodily from 
Mr. Wilson’s letter : 


Miss Terry can trust to her own infpulse; she can abandon herself to the full 
force of feminine feeling, and can yet be sure that she cannot violate that 
temperance which gives smoothness to the strongest expression of the deepest 
passion. In her acting: eyes, voice, features, form, gestures, all work together 
harmoniously to a totality of expression; and this singular gift is a note of the 
true-born actress. Sometimes, like a song-bird in the strength of its ecstasy, 
she seems to quiver tremulously in the force of feeling; and she can wholly lose 
herself in the passion or the position of the moment, 


Then my correspondent proceeds to point out that “ Money” is 
not quite the play now that it was when it was first produced 
in 1840. “ There is a slight tinge of time on its rhetoric and 
its sentiment. When it was first acted, it was played earnestly, 
in the true tone of comedy, but the change which has since then 
come over things theatrical leads our present companies to a 
highly charged farcical presentation of the piece.” I confess I 
cannot go full lengths with Mr. Wilson in regretting this change, 
since it indicates a perception in the public mind of that 
tendency to artificiality in rhetoric and sentiment which is, I think, 
a blot upon the otherwise fine quality of Lord Lytton’s plays. but 
I agree with my friend that Miss Ellen Terry has achieved a distinct 
triumph as Clara Douglas, and am sorry that the length of this note 
prevents me from quoting his criticism at greater length. 
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JUDSON’S 


DYEING AT HOME.—JUDSON’S 
simple DYES are most useful and effectual. 
Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, 
handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland 
shawls, or any small articles of dress can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes without soiling the hands. 


SIMPLE 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough to 
Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 


DYES. 


PRICK PER BOTTLE, SIXPENCE. 
SOLD BY 


CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Browa, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, Orange, 
Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, 
Maroon, Claret, &c., &c. 











THE TWO BEST SIXPENNY MAGAZINES OF THE DAY. 





Now Ready for August, seventy-two po Royal 8vo, 
Che Charing Cross Magazine. 


Now Ready for August, seventy-two pages Imperial 8vo, 





PWondon and Hrighton Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 


Three New Novels by Eminent Authors, Novelettes, Tales, 
Essays, Sketches, Poems, Translations, Scientific, 
Art, Philosophical and Dramatic Papers by a 
specially selected staff. 








Lonpon: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, ‘Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
And all Booksellers and Bookstalls in Town and Country. 
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Now Ready, 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo. In Fancy Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. In Cloth, bevilled 
edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


WATERSIDE 
SKETCHES: 


A Book for TAandereys and Anglers. 


BY 


W. SENIOR (“Red Spinner,’’) 


Author of “ Notable Shipwrecks,” & ¢. 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 





“ They are the best things of the kind that have been published for many a day.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


“ We expressed a hope some months ago that the ‘ Waterside Sketches’ would 
appear in a collected form.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


“ « Waterside Sketches’ are evidently written by a hand by no means inexperienced 
im the gentle craft of Izaak Walton.” —Zand and Water. 


“They are always pleasant, always fresh, evidently written by one imbued with the 
perfect spirit of the angler.”—Northern Whig, Belfast. 


‘‘ Red Spinner this month chats about Wharfdale and its grayling in that arm-chair 
style—that easy, cheerful, albeit garrulous strain, which careful observers may have found 
to be characteristic of the Waltonian.”— Scotsman. 


** Pleasant are the ‘ Waterside Sketches, and quite in season.” —Nonconformist. 


London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “‘Dr. J. Cots 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord- Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 
of Chlorodyne. 

From W.C. Witkinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“‘T consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 
From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 

“We have mad petty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, pastry without butter, and 
beautiful et Bread without yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. 


Packets; 6d., 1s. 6d., and 2s. Tins. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest 
dishes more delicious. To Chops and Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and Zs. 3d. each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


-GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheap: st, and most agreeable Tonic yt introduced. ‘The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 


2s. $d. each bottle. Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & C0., Leeds. 
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DR. HASSALL’S FOOD, For INFANTS, CHILDREN 4 INVALIDS, 


Dr. Artur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ 
and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains every requisite 
for the full and healthy sup ort and development of the body, and is, to a considerable extent, self- 
digestive. Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &c. Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c., &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s. and 28s. each. 

- fe GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 
Al Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., Lond., cn the “ Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,” sent Post Free on application. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 
As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the TeETH & Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
NONE GRNUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 


WESTWARD HO! 


BIDEFORD BAY, NORTH DEVON. 


The bracing air of this mild, genial, 
favourite watering place is strongly recom- 
mended by the faculty and proved by the 
increasing numbers who yearly visit it. 














“FOR TH£ BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 











Is ae to cleanse "a! lg ay oom T H E ROYA L H OT E -® 
hat risin or Scroful urvy, Sores o > : : y 
ail kinds. skin and. Blood Di Diseases, its effects are marvel- Faces the sea and 1S replete with every 
rae at poy yee modern convenience, Hot and cold salt 
in cases of six times the quantity, 1 - . 
cach, of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 water baths. Excellent shooting on the 
stamps, by the "a aaa estate and within walking distance of the 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Royal West of England Golf Links. Tariff 





2 INCOLN, Laaet 
APOTHE HE CARIES" oe sent on application to the Manager. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. S 7 A oe Cc WH - 





BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. — 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 44., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 








7 , THE GREATEST WONDER 
HOLLOW YS id TS | OF MODERN TIMES. 
These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 


wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE. 


Capital fully subscribed £961,376. 


HEAD OFfFicz, LIVERPOOL—11, DALE STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE—LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL. 


With numerous Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


BOARD OF DIRECTION. 

Chairman—DUNCAN GRAHAM, Esq. | Deputy-Chairman—S. B. GUION, Esq. 
a BLESSIG, lessig, Braun and Co.) | DANIEL JAM Ips, James ‘and nt) 
z% . HARRISON, Ee - Owhitaker, Whitehead EDGAR WUSGROVR Bog (EM Musgroveand Co.) 

ROBERT MASON, ng (Mason and Lister.) 
JOHN HIGSON, Esq. (Shand, Higson and Co.) J. G. ROBINSON, 
Extract from Auditors’ Report for 1874. 
“We have examined the Books and Vouchers, and have seen the Deeds of the Properties held 

















we the Company ; and we certify in our opinion, the Accounts are properly drawn up, 80 as to 
exhibit a correct view of the state of the Company's affairs. (Signed) od anMooD BANNER & Co.” 
Liverpool, 29th April, 1875. 
PROGRESS OF THE epemadiacantints 
Nett Premiums received during 1868 ... on £95,486 
» oy »” 1870 ... ooo ooo eee cee 123,570 
” 9 9 1872 ... eve ove ene eco 172,665 
as 1874 ... ate 251,536 
Increase in Six Years .”” £156,050 or 168 per cent, 


Claims Paid since “establishment ‘of Company, £1,006,889. 
CHAS. G. FOTHERGILL. 
Manager and Secretary. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 Ibs.,and will throw water so feet. 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones introduced, and effect a saving of 
pad of cent. The 7smes newspaper remarks :—“‘ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark, 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavenpisu ae 
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_CADBURY’S . 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, " 
‘the reason why so man + ag unable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties commonly sold ire 
mixed with Starch, an der the. plea of rendering them soluble; while really making them 
thick, heavy and indige ible. This may be easily detected, for of Cocoa thickens in the cu p 
st m Eiger the addition of starch. CADRURY’S Cocoa Essence is genyine; it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Coca, afid a refreshing Beverage li “Tea or Coffec. 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN | CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and W Sugar only. 








Report of Dr. A: H: Hassall, - 


: THE ORIGINAL! — 
THE BEST. 


= oper Ts 
“ Lonpon, 14¢h Sept., 1874. 


4 “T have subjected to Microscopical "Ex- 
amination and Chemical Anal a ‘Phe 


of Taye OSWE 


PARED CORN, which has been known 
OoswW EGO me for many years. 
* I find that it consists entirely of ihe grain 


of INDIAN C »,is-very PURE, 


may be regarded -¢ ically and dietetically 
PREPARED as an ARROW 'T ;*and taken in con- 
junction with ‘Mi Beef Tea —s 
MADE O8. a valuable afticle.ef diet for. Infants and 
Young Children, 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, “ Axtuure H. H M.D.;” 


Author of" Food and its A ations,” Ge. 
Pure and Unadulterated. : 


ACCIDENTS WILL’ HAPPEN! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue OLpest AND LarGest ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 




















HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


‘Paid Up Capital and Reserve Fund £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000. | 
“COMPENSATION PAID £915,000 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years Standing. ¢ 
' Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents,.or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN; Sareary. 














